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Life includes the idea of growth and progress. 
“Still life” is only another name for stone statues or 
painted figures. He who has ceased to gain or grow 
has ceased to live—as he ought to live. The man 
who has “ retired from active life” may have a mis- 
sion in the line of being a burden or a trial to others; 
but so far as he himself is concerned, he is not so 
valuable as an Egyptian mummy. °* 

A letter, or a postal card, which is not worth sign- 
ing, may fairly be counted not worth reading. The 
first thing looked for in a communication in an unfa- 
miliar handwriting, received at the office of The 
Sunday School Times, is the signature. If that be 
other than a veritable name, the communication is at 
once destroyed, unread. It would seem, from the num- 
ber of such communications recently received, that 
some of the new subscribers to The Sunday School 


Times are unaware of this fact; therefore this oft- 


repeated notice is once more given prominence. 





In the current series of International lessons, the 
Lesson Committee has suggested texts for a Temper- 
ance Lesson and a Missionary Lesson, as optional 
giternates with the regular Quarterly Review, on the 
last Sunday of each quarter of the year. In‘ accor- 
dance with this suggestion, The Sunday School Times 








supplies its readers, this week, with the usual helps to 
review; and in addition it gives the other two lesson- 
texts, with Critical Notes and Teaching Points on 
each of them. Moreover, the Rev. Dr. Theodore L. 
Cuyler gives a homiletical article on the one lesson, 
and the Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman a homileti- 
cal article on the other. 


Conviction is in itself a power. The man who is 
sure of what he says, gives assurance to those who 
hear him. With the world as it is, most men do not 
know what to believe, nor do they care to be at the 
trouble to find out for themselves what they ought to 
believe. When, therefore, a man comes before others 
with a conviction of his own, and asserts it with a 
positiveness akin to inspiration, those of his hearers 
who are hesitating, or who are unconcerned, are likely 
to be swept along by his intensity, and to believe what 
he believes because he more than believes it. A man 
may have a wrong conviction, and so do harm by his 
power of impressing it upon others; but if a man has 
no strong convictions, either right or wrong, he must 
not expect to inspire others to a belief any stronger 
than his own. The elemental power of a preacher is 
an overpowering conviction. Unless a man believes 
a truth so firmly that he is willing to live or die for 
it, he has no fitness to be a preacher of that truth, 
whatever it be. 


Having a fancy is one thing. Perceiving an ideal 
is quite another thing. To fancy that one, of whom 
we know but little, is faultless, or that he is above all 
ordinary planes of conduct and thought and feeling, 
is to deceive ourselves, and is to prepare the way for 
a bitter disappointment when the truth in the case 
shall fairly be known. But to recognize in another 
the very highest standards of purpose and endeavor 
of which we have any idea, as purely human stan- 
dards, is to be instructed and inspired in the direction 
of those standards ; and no disclosure of that person’s 
failure to attain to his own evident standards will 
lower the ideal which he represents to us in present- 
ing those ideals. As applied to those toward whom 
we are attracted, a fancy is what we think another to 
be; an ideal is what we see that another wants to be, 
and would have us to be. ‘The fancy in such a case is 
unreal; but the ideal is the realest thing in the world. 
Where the unreal fancy deceives, the actual ideal 
inspires. Yet there are those who think that all their 
fancies are ideals; and who finally cease to aspire 
toward an ideal, because a fancy has so many times 
disappointed them. 


When teachers undertake to delineate a Bible char- 
acter or to describe a Bible event, they should see to 
it that they note the characteristics which are really 
peculiar to the person or event indicated, and not 
those only which it shares in common with other 
characters. A Scottish doctor of divinity, now de- 
ceased, once had a startling lesson in this line. In 
an address to a class of boys, he informed them that 
he was about to tell them a story without names, and 
that he wanted to see if they knew the names by the 
time he had finished the story. Then he told the 
story of David and Goliath, emphasizing the insig- 
nificance of the lad who slew the giant, and the 
exceeding bigness of the giant who was slain. The 
story finished, “ Now, my boys,” said the doctor, “I 








want all of you who know the namé of the Ind who 
slew the giant to hold up your hands.” Up went 
every hand in the class. “Ah! very good,” was the 
comment; “and what was the name?” “ Jack, the 
Giant-killer,” was the response in full chorus. And 
the fault was the minister’s, not the boys’. He had 
not shown them a single characteristic of the story 


of David which distinguished it from that of their 
| favorite nursery hero. 


The lesson is a good one for 
all teachers. Find out what is pecuMur to the story 
you have to tell, peculiar to the person you have to 
describe,—and whatever else you omit, do not omit that. 





WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR CHURCH 
UNSOCIABILITY ? 


A distinctive feature of the Christian Church, from 
its very beginning, has been the loving fellowship of 
its members as such. ‘The one “new commandment” 
which its Founder enjoined upon those who were 
gathered into its fold was that they should love one 
another with a peculiar affection. 

Of the entire membership of the Church in the days 
of the apostles, it is recorded: “And all that believed 
were together, and had all things common.” The 
inspired counsel to Christians, repeated again and 
again in varying form, was that they should recognize 
and evidence their union and inter-dependence, and 
that they should feel and show unfailing sympathy one 
with another, and each with all. “We, who are many, 
are one body in Christ, and severally members one of 
another.” “ Whether one member suffereth, all the 
members suffer with it; or one member is honored, 
all the members rejoice with it.” “In love of the 
brethren, be tenderly aifectioned one to another; in 
honor preferring one another.” “Through love be 
servants one to another.” “Rejoice with them that 
rejoice; weep with them that weep.” “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ.” 
These are the injunctions given to the early Church, 
for the guidance of the Church in all ages; and so 
faithfully were these injunctions adhered to as the 
Church made progress in the world, that, at the close 
of the second century, a prominent advocate of the 
Christian Church before the nations of the earth 
could challenge attention to the mutual devotedness 
of its membership, saying, “ Behold how these Chris- 
tians love one another.” 

Just in proportion as a local Christian church, at 
the present time, is inspired by and illustrates that 
spirit of loving fellowship, one member with another, 
and all the members with the common Head, which 
distinguished the early Christian Church, does a local 
Christian church fill its proper place in the world, 
and have reason to expect the Master’s approval of 
its spirit and its work. Every church-member ought 
to recognize his interest in every other church-mem- 
ber. Every church-member ought to be ready te 
show his loving regard for every other church-mem- 
ber. No tie of blood, or of affection, or of patriotism, 
or of social companionship, or of business associations, 
or of political affiliations, ought to be counted dearer 
or stronger, in its proper sphere, than the tie of church 
fellowship in its proper sphere. That tie which binds 
men together in loving devotedness to a common 
Saviour, and which is to continue binding for time 
and for eternity, cannot properly be counted a tie of 
minor importance ; nor can it be held as undeserving 
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of constant affectionate regard. Those who come 
together in communion at the tabie of their Saviour’s 
dying love, have no right to be as strangers to each 
other; since the commandment of that Saviour was, 
and is, that they should love one another even as He 
has loved them. 

Yet as a matter of fact there are local churches 
which do not seem inspired by, and which do not 
illustrate, this spirit of the early Christian Church. 
There are churches where the members do not mani- 
fest a close personal interest in one another; where, 
indeed, those who are fellow communicants will ac- 
tually meet and pass each other, even going into or 
out from church, with no word or look of kindly 
recognition. In, these churches there is apparently 
no sense of obligation on the members to weep with 
one another in sorrow, or to rejoice with one another in 
prosperity ; nor yet to encourage one another person- 
ally in the Christian life, or to counsel one another in 
any time of temptation or of wandering. Into sucha 
church one may actually come as a new communi- 
cant, or sojourn as a stranger, without receiving a 
word of hearty welcome from those who are there 
before him ; and as the months and the years go by, 
he who would fain be counted a brother beloved, is 


* still practically treated as though he were an alien. 


This is all wrong. It ought notso tobe. It is a dis- 
credit to the Christian Church that such a state of 
things can exist in any local church anywhere. On 
this point there can hardly be a question ; but the 
question that is a fair one is, Who is to blame for this 
state of things? 
ciability, such inhospitality, such a lack of fellow sym- 
pathy, among church-members, as is here indicated? 

The responsibility for hospitality or for inhospi- 
tality, for sociability or for unsociability, for warm- 
hearted sympathy or for cold and formal constraint, 
in the life and methods of a local church, rests pri- 
marily with the officers and the membership of the 
church itself; and every official and every individual 
member of a local church should recognize his own 
measure of responsibility accordingly. The pastor 
should emphasize the duty of church-members in this 
line; and he should be an example to his flock in an 
exhibit of open-hearted church hospitality, and of 
loving personal sympathy, in his bearing toward all 
who are of that flock, or who find their way to his 
congregation. Each subordinate church officer should 
strive in the same direction with his pastor, in order 
that all who are of the church, or who would like to 
be of it, shall be lovingly recognized and cared for, 
and shall realize unmistakably the power of Christian 
love in the hearts of the followers of Christ. And 
each private church-member should feel for himselt 
a responsibility on this point as positive and as pre- 
vailing as if the church to which he belongs had no 
pastor nor other church official ; for the command to 
this duty is directly from the Head of the Church, and 
not from any merely local church authority ; more- 
over, it is to the church-members, rather than to the 
churches, The duty of promoting church sociability 
and of showing Christian sympathy is, in the nature 
of things, a personal duty, incumbent on the individual 
members of the church; and for the discharge of 
that duty each individual member of the church is 
responsible, even though every other member of the 
church be neglectful of it. The duty is upon each 
one, in order that it may be upon all; and the respon- 
sibility for the duty rests upon all only through its 
resting upon each one. 

Peculiarly is it true that he who recognizes the 
importance of this duty has an added responsibility 
for its performance; and that he who enters a local 
church where this duty is neglected, ought to see to it 
that at least one member, even though he bea new mem- 
ber, in that church, now sets a good example in the per- 
formance of this duty. The last man in the world 
to complain of the neglect of this duty in a particular 
church, is the man who has felt the pressure of its 
neglect in that church, and yet has made no effort to 
bring about a better state of things there, Yet how 
common it is to hear of some man who went into a 
certain church, and remained there six months, or 


Who is responsible for such unso- | 


one year, or three years, without ever being spoken 
to by, or ever speaking to, a member of that church, 
and who finally went off to another church, in order 
to secure a welcome, and to have the benefits of need- 
ful church sociability and Christian sympathy some- 
where. What a confession of neglected duty on that 
man’s part is such astory! He is himself an avowed 
follower of Christ. He is familiar with the inspired 
injunctions to Christian fellowship and to Christian 
love. He finds himself, as a Christian, where there 
is a peculiar lack in the line of mutual Christian 
acquaintanceship and mutual Christian burden-bear- 
ing, and where other hearts than his own must be 
aching sadly in consequence. But because others 
there do not do their duty by him, he refrains from 
there doing his duty by others. Those in that church 
who were neglected before he came into it, are neg- 
lected after he came there; and those who have come 
into that church since he came, find no more help and 
cheer from him than he received from others. And 
he is the man who talks about the neglect of duty by 
the members of that local church! 

Suppose you were to hear a man tell of the unso- 
ciability of American travelers, referring to his per- 
sonal experience in proof of his assertion. “I entered 
a Pullman car bound across the continent,” he says, 
“and shared a section with a gentleman whom I found 
seated there when I came into the car. That gentle- 
man didn’t even give me a nod of greeting when I 
| took my seat; and in all the four days and nights we 
| passed together in that section, he never spoke a word 
tome. I think that’s shameful!” “ But did you 
speak to him?” you may ask. “Of course I didn’t. 
I’m not in the habit of speaking unless I’m spoken 
to.” “ Possibly your seat-mate felt as you did about 
that,” you reply. “Oh! but he was in the seat when 
I came there, and I felt that it was his duty to speak 
first.” “Even if he had such a duty as that, and 
failed in it, do you think it would have been wrong 
for you to speak a courteous word to him as a fellow 
traveler?” ‘I don’t suppose there would have been 
any wrong in my doing so.” “ Well, now, my friend, 
if courteous intercourse between fellow travelers be, 
in your opinion, a duty, it would seem to me that you 
fuiled in duty toward your fellow passenger, whether 
he did wrong or not.” And you would feel and say 
much the same, if a man were to tell you of his pass- 
ing a week, or a month, or a full summer, at a hotel 
or a boarding-place, without ever exchanging a word 
of greeting with a fellow boarder, even the one sit- 
ting next him at the table. 

Suppose, again, that you were to hear a man tell of 
the manner in which he had been slighted on the 
occasion of a destructive fire, in a village where he 
was a sojourner for a season. “I heard the cry of 
‘Fire!’ and I started right out in its direction,” he says. 
“T found it was a pretty serious affair. All the vil- 
lagers were on hand, every one of them seeming to do 
his best to save property, or to put out the fire. Some 
were bringing furniture and carpets and pictures out 
from the burning house. Some were hurrying from 
house to house to gather all the buckets they could, 
in order to form a line for throwing water on to the 
house next nearest the fire. Everybody but myself 
seemed to have something to do; but nobody asked 
me to take hold » help. By and by they formed 
the line, and pa. ie buckets from the well to the 
house, I stood « without being asked to lift a 
finger; and yet | could probably haye done as much 
as almost any man there—if only they had asked me 
to do it, At last the fire was burned out, and then 
the owner of the property next door invited all those 
who had helped to save his house to walk in and take 
some refreshments. He was particular to ask those 
who had ‘ helped’ in his time of need ; so that I didn’t 
feel invited. I went back to my boarding-house with 
the feeling that there was about as little sociability, 
or regard for a stranger, in that village as in any 
nlace L ever knew; and I determined that I would 
look up a more sociable community for my next year’s 
vacation.” Wouldn’t you feel that such a man as 
that would do well to keep silent hereafter about the 
neglect. that had been shown him in the village where 














he had confessedly neglected to lift a hand to help 
his fellow mortals in their time of urgent need? Nor 
is such a case as that so very different, in its principle, 
from the case of a man who says that he has been for 
months or years in a church without finding a sociable 
church, or lifting a ‘finger to bring needed sociability 
into the church. 

There is not a local church where there is not more 
work to be done than theré are workers for its doing ; 
nor yet where there are not some -persons who are 
measurably neglected by those who are older and 
more prominent in the church organization. This being 
so, there is an opportunity for every man, or for every 
woman, coming newly into a church, to take hold of 
the work that needs doing, and to show a kindly sym- 
pathy with those who are longing to receive sympathy. 
By doing duty faithfully in this way, one man, or one 
woman, may be the means of starting a local church 
in a new direction, or of helping it to a higher plane 
of Christian endeavor. And only he or she who neg- 
lects personal duty of this sort is the person who is 
likely to tell of living for months, or for years, in a 
church without recognizing or being recognized as @ 
true follower of Christ. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Echoes of and responses to the editorial words in The 
Sunday School Times come back, more or less clearly, 
from near and from far. From over the ocean there sounds 
this distinct response to a recent word on forgetting: 

“Forgetting is a duty.” To say, “I can forgive, but I ean’t 
forget,” is a lie from the pit of brimstone. It is pretending to 
have a better memory than God. ‘Their sins and their iniqui- 
ties will I remember no more.” “I can’t forget”? means “I 
don’t forgive.” 

Tue fact that God will forget and that God commands 
us to forget, ought to comfort us as truly in the one 
direction, as the fact that God will remember, and that 
God commands us to remember, ought to encourage us 
in another direction. 


One can give to the Lord in more ways thanone, And 
one can claim that he is giving to the Lord, when he is 
really paying out money for his own benefit or pleasure. 
Buying a ticket to a charity ball, for example, in order 
that one can dance all night, is not giving to the Lord; 
even though the proceeds of the ball are to go toward 
church-building, or toward hospital expenses. So, again, 
buying and eating ice-cream, or buying fancy articles for 
Christmas ‘gifts, at a church fair, is not giving to the 
Lord, whatever use may ultimately be made of the money 
thus paid out. Now and then a man is really troubled 
to know what he can fairly set to his charity account. 
Thus, an Illinois correspondent comes with the follow- 
ing inquiry; 

I set apart one-tenth of all my earnings for religious and 
charitable purposes, Is the money paid for a religious news- 
paper, and that paid for pew-rent, to be taken out of that one- 
tenth, or out of the other nine-tenths? Or, in other words, are 
these two items pari of the necessary expenses of a family, or 
are they so much given for religious purposes? I will add that 
my earnings are small and uncertain; but since I haye been 
setting apart one-tenth for such purposes, though I do not see 
that they are increased, or my expenses lessened, yet money 
seems to be more plentiful than before, and I have not yet been 
entirely out, as was frequently the case before. 

The amount paid for pew-rent may, and again it may 
not, be a payment’to the Lord’s cause as such. Where 
pew-rents are the ordinary supply of church expenses, a 
man may take that method of contributing his propor- 
tion to the church funds, Thus a man often pays fora 
pew in a church where he does not worship, in order to 
aid in the expenses of that church. In such a case his 
outlay is unto the Lord, But where a man pays a cer- 
tain sum in order to secure special advantages to his 
family, that is like the money paid for ice-cream ata 
church fair. It is not intended as a gift to the Lord, but 
as a purchase for one’s own benefit. It is much the 
same in subscribing for a religious paper. If a man 
wants the paper for the gain it brings to him, he ought 
no more to count that than his Sunday suit of clothing, 
as an item on his charity account. But, again, there are 
religious papers which a man would seem to take only 
for sweet charity’s sake. He can, in such a case, enter 
the item accordingly, and feel justified in his religious 
book-keeping so far. 


There are those who think that nothing is good unless 
it is old; and, again, there are those who think that nothing 
is good unless it is new. Yet, as a matter of fact, nothing 
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is good merely because it is old, nor yet merely because 
it is new. The true test of value is in a thing’s fitness 
for its purpose, apart from the question of its age. Pecu- 
liarly is there a proneness to judge hymns and music by 
this test of age; and here, peculiarly, there is an error 
of opinion at the one extreme and at the other. A cor- 
respondent from Kansas writes in kindly spirit on this 
subject, as follows : 

I have been a constant reader of your paper for nine years 
past, and have always been highly pleased with the pure gospel 
presented in it, and also with the forcible manner of its presen- 
tation. I can truthfully say I have never seen a paper with 
which so little fault was, or is, to be found; and I do not now 
write to find fault or to call attention to anything I might sup- 
pose to be error; for I do not now call to remembrance any 
point on which I materially differ with the editorial matter, or 
the management of the paper. There is one point, however, to 
which I wish to speak, and, if you see proper, you can say 
something about it in The Sunday School Times. I observe 
there is quite a tendency among some of the ministers and in 
many churches almost to discard the standard hymns of the 
church, and to substitute the collections of Bliss, Sankey, Me- 
Granahan, and others. My views are that, as a rule, the old 
hymns contain and express much more of the gospel than the 
hymns of any or all the new collections, that they fill the con- 
gregation with more devotion, and that they make our church 
worship more sincere. I have observed that the hymns of Watts, 
Wesley, Doddridge, Newton, Steele, and a host of others, al- 
ways express some grand gospel truth, and in many of them 
some truth is expressed in nearly every line, while so many of 
the new hymns seem to be written to make jingling rhymes, 
rather than to express the plain gospel truth. Would not our 
music be more devotional, and the impressions more deep, if 
we would use more of our church hymns in the Sunday-school, 
and fewer of our Sunday-school hymns in the church service? 

It can hardly be questioned that there are those who 
almost wholly discard the old-time hymns of the church, 
and that, again, there are those who almost wholly ignore 
the newer hymnsof the church. In either case, a great mis- 
take is made.. There are hymns of Watts and Wesley and 
Doddridge and Newton which are even more valuable to- 
day, as helps to devotion, than when they were first written, 
and which ought not to be undervalued nor neglected in 
church or in Sunday-school worship. There arealso hymns 
of all these writers which have outlived their usefulness, 
and ought to be dropped forever. Again, there, are such 
modern hymns as “ My faith looks up to thee,” “Just 
as I am, without one plea,” “ Nearer, my God, to thee,” 
“Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom,” 
“Dear Jesus! ever at my side,” and many another, 
which could not have been written by one of the old- 
time writers, and without which the world would be 
poorer and the church less effective for practical good 
to-day. And there are hymns and tunes of what are 
known as the Bliss and Sankey sch@ol, which fill a place 
which -was unfilled in all the centuries before, and which 
ought never to be left unfilled again. The hymns of the 
older writers named did not arouse and inspire to sacred 
song the children and the child-like ones of all the world, 
as do these hymns,which are an outgrowth and an expres- 
sion of the best spirit of the latest years of Christian 
experience and attainment and sanctified emotion. In 
the cities, and along the country roads, and on the prai- 
ries of America, these evangelistic hymns are an abso- 
lutely unparalleled power for good. So also they are in 
England and Scotland; in France, Germany, and Italy ; 
_.in Turkey, Egypt, Syria, India, China, and the Islands 
of the Sea. Never a single agency of evangelizing has 
been more honored of God in the winning of souls, and 
in the inspiring of believers, than this very class of 
hymns; and he who would ignore these hymns as a 
means of good, would ignore the leadings and the lessons 
of the providence of God. As to the gospel teachings 
of these hymns, there cannot be pointed to, in all the 
hymns of the ages, a truer and a more winsome exhibit, 
to the minds of children, of the truth of truths of the 
gospel, than in such hymns of this class as: ‘“ Jesus loves 
me, this I know; for the Bible tells meso,” “Safe in the 
arms of Jesus,” “I need thee every hour,” “In some 
way or other, the Lord will provide,” “Iam so glad that 
our Father in heaven tells of his love, in the Book he has 
given,” “He leadeth me! oh blessed thought!” ‘“ More 
loye to thee, O Christ!” “I think when I read that sweet 
story of old,” “Jesus the water of life will give,” and 
many another hymn like these. There are scores of 
thousands of rejoicing souls who have been drawn to the 
Saviour through the pleadings of these sacred strains. 
They, at all events, could not consent to forget these 
songs, in order to gain an interest in hymns which, for a 
similar reason, had a peculiar value to those of a former 
generation, God’s cause is not losing ground. God’s 
children of to-day are not less favored than were God’s 
children of the long ago. In the realm of sacred song, 
there were treasures in the past which are treasures 
now; and there are treasures now which were undis- 


closed before. He who is wise, at the head of a church 
or of a Sunday-school, will bring forth out of this treasure 
things both new and old. 








A SCOTCH PARAPHRASE. 


2 TrmoruHy 4 : 6-8. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH. 
My heart it is weary and waitin’, 
I’m ready, fu’ ready to gae; 
Like the birdie that hears i’ the dawin’, 
The voice o’ the south, ‘Come away!” 
I hae fough’en the fecht o’ the righteous, 
I hae run i’ the race o’ the just; 
And aye to the end o’ the battle 
I hae keepit my tryst and my trust. 


Henceforth a’ the mirk is ahint me,— 
Before me, it’s glory I see; 

And the crown o’ the humble and holy 
The Lord has been keepin’ for me. 

O dochter and son! are ye faithfu’? 
Are ye rinnin’ the race that I ran? 
Are ye keepin’ your ee on the Saviour, 
The friend and the fellow o’ man? 


For high in his holiness waitin’, 
The Lord has a crown for to gie, 
To ilka puir sair-fittit rinner, 
That comes a’ forfoughten like me. 
And wha has an ee for his comin’, 
Lookin’ up frae the strife and the stoure, 
Shall himsel see the King in his beauty 
Whan the din o’ the battle is owre! 





ANOTHER SHOT AT THE DECANTERS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


It is a curious coincidence that the one man in Scrip- 
ture whose name is associated with a surfeit of water 
should be the first man who is associated with a surfeit 
of wine! There, in the very vestibule of human history, 
stands, or rather lies, the poor old patriarch Noah, so 
pitiably drunk that shamed filial affection tries to cover 
him up till he gets sober. The hero of righteousness, 
who had faced a scoffing world, sinks like a helpless baby 
under the power of Alcohol, who is no respecter of per- 
sons; and, unless we are very much mistaken, that 
sleeping, snoring, senseless old hero has been depicted 
before the world as a perpetual object-lesson to teach the 
virtue of total abstinence. 

1. The first thing for every teacher to bring before his 
or her class in regard to this sorrowful fall of Noah, is 
that he fell because he ran squarely against a law writ- 
ten by the Creator on every human body. God has 
inscribed several laws on our bodily constitutions against 
the use of intoxicating beverages; they are as true and 
immovable as the law of gravitation. One of these laws 
is that alcohol is not food; it positively interferes with 
wholesome alimentation. Yet millions of foolish folk 
have swallowed it to help digestion, until it has burned 
out their stomachs. Alcoholic drinks waste the vital 
forces. No sensible athlete, when training for a display 
of muscle, ever touches them. I was told by the most 
famous American pedestrian that nothing would be so 
fatal to his success, when engaged in a great feat of 
walking, as the slightest dose of whiskey, or even of wine. 
Science and experience point to the fact that every 
healthy human frame instinctively recognizes alcohol as 
its enemy, and tries to expel it. Science and experience 
testify that alcohol, instead of nourishing the body, im- 
poverishes it; instead of warming it, itincreases its liability 
to freeze (as Arctic explorers testify); instead of pro- 
longing life, it breeds a legion of diseases; and, with a 
seductive smile on its face, it wields the stiletto of an 
assassin. 

2. When Noah began to drink his wine, he did not 
stop until he was drunk, because there is a tendency in 
alcoholic beverages to produce excess. This is a prin- 
ciple or law which every teacher should carefully explain 
to his scholars. Every intoxicant has in it this quality, 
that it never satisfies, but awakens a constant desire for 
more. One glass creates a thirst for another glass. This 
is not the case with any wholesome food or beverage. 
Bread and beef do not breed excess; one glass of milk 
does not kindle a morbid thirst for two glasses next time. 
A healthful beverage satisfies healthful appetite ; a hurt- 
ful beverage, like wine, ale, or brandy, stimulates appe- 
tite until it becomes an uncontrollable freazy. Here 
lies the reason why it is so difficult to use intoxicants in 
moderation,.and also difficult to reform an inebriate. 
Not more than one drunkard in twenty is likely to be 
reformed. Out of all the hard drinkers who have ever 
been received into my church, there has not been a single 








one who has not: had some. backward slips; some, alas! 
have reeled over into hopeless ruin! Teachers, tell your 
boys that the time to stop is before they begin. 

8. Noah had a very clear head when he was sober, but 
wine made him a fool. Here comes in another law of 
the Creator against alcoholic drinks; namely, their ten- 
dency is to strike directly to the brain. Some drugs 
have an affinity for the spine, some for the heart; but a 
glass of whiskey or strong wine aims for the brain as 
surely as a hound makes after a deer. When it reaches 
the brain, it overthrows the reason, and often turns a 
man into a maniac. Sometimes, as in Noah’s case, it 
stupefies the brain, and then it turned an eminent man 
of God into so pitiable an idiot that his own children 
covered him up to hide him, Alcohol, in striking the 
brain, strikes right where mind and body meet,—strikes 
where it hits the immortal part, and poisons character,— 
strikes so effectually that it often sends body and soul 
into hell! Here lies the most tremendous argument for 
entire abstinence; and because intoxicating drinks are 
the means of sending millions to eternal perdition, is the 
very reason why pulpits, churches, and Sunday-schools 
should constantly keep this vital question of temperance 
in the foreground. Partly on account of climate, and 
partly on account of their nervous, impulsive tempera- 
ment, the American people are in more danger from 
alcoholic drinks than any other people.on the globe. 


4. The laws which the Creator has inscribed upon our 
bodies are not contradicted by the laws which are writ- 
ten in his Book. There are several point-blank prohi- 
bitions of the use of intoxicants, Wine is declared to 
be a “mocker,” and “strong drink a brawler; whosoever 
is deceived thereby is not wise.” That solemn caution 
in the twenty-third chapter of Proverbs is all the more 
impressive as rendered in the new Revision: “ Look not 
thou upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth its color 
in the cup, when it goeth down smoothly ; at the last it 
biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” One 
of John B. Gough’s most vividly pathetic appeals for 
total abstinence is all condensed into that single verse: 
the fascinating witchery of the drink, and the swift 
sequel of damnation at the last. That is the Bible’s way 
of dealing with evil things,—it points to the alterwards. 
Another scriptural recognition of the peril of intoxicants 
is found in Leviticus 10 : 8, 9, where the priests were for- 
bidden to touch wine or strong drink when they minis- 
tered in God’s temple. Surely a Jewish priest in the 
sanctuary had no more serious work on his hands than a 
Christian has every day in serving his Lord and Master. 
A Christian is a “temple of the Holy Spirit” in whom 
Christ dwelleth. Surely his imagination should not be 
a brothel, or his body a tippling-house. The wine-cup 
is notoriously an inflamer of other impure and sensual 
appetites. The whole spirit of the New Testament in- 
culcates self-denial, conquest of appetites, keeping down 
all incitements to fleshly indulgence, and the avoidance 
of every form of evil. It is a Puritanical book, in the 
best sense of that much maligned word. So careful was 
Paul, when writing to his abstinent friend Timothy, that 
when he advises him not “to drink water only” any 
longer, he suggests to him to “use a little wine,” but 
that only as a medicine. 

5. Upon the great Pauline principle of abstinence 
from intoxicants for the sake of others, I have already 
written in these columns (in the lesson for April] 27, 
1884). The moreI study that golden precept of Paul, 
“Tt is good not to drink wine, nor anything whereby 
thy brother stumbleth,” the more clearly I discover in it 
the beautiful law of denying a selfish indulgence for the 
sake of keeping my brother on his feet. I am responsi- 
ble for the influence of my example. If my use of wine 
or ale, or any alcoholic drink, causes my neighbor to 
“stumble,” then am I responsible, to a certain degree, 
for his fall. The drinking usages are the prime source 
of danger, as everybody acknowledges; if I drink, then 
I countenance and sustain these usages, If I refuse to 
buy, use, or offer intoxicants, I throw my vote against 
both dram-drinking and dram-selling. Now, if it is not 
my Christian duty to do my utmost to save my temptible 
fellow-men from the most prevalent and terrible curse 
in the community, then where under the broad heavens 
can there be a Christian duty ? 

6. Finally, the unanswerable argument for total absti- 
nenze may be put into this cast-steel formula: Alcoholic 
beverages endanger me if I tamper with them; they 
endanger my fellow-man if I offer them to him, or set 
him the example of using them. If Noah, the“ preacher 
of righteousness,” was not safe when he tampered with 
them, who is safe? The grace of God never will save a 
man who is fooling in the rapids of Niagara. “Keep 
back thy servant from presumptuous sins!” If any of 
our readers says, “My conscience does not forbid me 
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to drink a glass of liquor,” to such we reply, Then you 
must take the consequences of having such a conscience, 
Your conscience cannot, change the essential nature of 
an intoxicant, cannot prevent its possible influence on 
you, or avert the harm of your bad example to others. 
Before the flood, Noah preached faithfully to his neigh- 
bors; after it, he preached a powerful object-sermon to 
the whole world in favor of total abstinence from the 
drink, Every teacher ought to lead his class up to look 
at the pitiable spectacle. An ounce of prevention ‘is 
worth ten tons of cure, especially when the cure is so 
difficult and doubtful. To suppress the dram-shop—law ; 
to save the individual—love. And all the most effective 
efforts to save the young from the drink curse may be 
condensed into this single line, Stop before you begin ! 





ABRAHAM THE BENEFACTOR OF 
HUMANITY. 


BY GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 


“Tn thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed.” 
It was Jehovah’s majestic promise to Abraham; and 
Jehovah is fulfilling his promise majestically. 

Observe, first, that it is to Abraham, as being the 
ancestor of the Bible writers, that we owe the Bible itself. 
“What advantage hath the Jew? Much every way: 
chiefly, because that unto them were committed the ora- 
cles of God.” 

It is to the Jew that we owe, for example, our oldest 
and most valuable records; it is through him that we 
have learned of the genesis of the universe, the fall of 
man, the history of the covenant-people, the advent of 
the Messiah, the foundation of the Christian Church. 
Again, it is to the Jew that we owe our best biographies, 
How inspiring the story of faithful Abraham, sagacious 
Joseph, majestic Moses, idyllic Ruth, incorruptible 
Samuel, beloved David, courageous Daniel, patriotic 
Nehemiah, blessed Mary, heroic Paul! How monitory 
the story of hardened Pharaoh, venal Balaam, willful 
Saul, ambitious Absalom, vacillating Ahab, traitorous 
Judas! How divine the story of Jesus the Nazarene! 
Again, it is to the Jew that we owe our purest ethics; 
the spirit of the Mosaic legislation is the noblest element 
in modern jurisprudence; the morality of the mountain 
instruction is the basis of personal character. Again, it 
is to the Jew that we owe our richest poetry ; the world 
will never outgrow the psalms of David, the lyrics of 
Isaiah, the Magnificat of Mary. Once more, it is to the 
Jew that we owe our deepest philosophy ; it is through 
him that we get the knowledge of God, the science of 
salvation, the philosophy of the hereafter. Eliminate 
from human literature the contributions of Hebrew his- 
torians and biographers and law-givers and poets and 
prophets and teachers, how pitiable the moral residue! 
We can do without the literature of Greece, the jurispru- 
dence of Rome, the science of nature; but we cannot do 
without the religion of the Bible. Thank God, portions, 
at least, of his Bible, have already been translated into 
two hundred and seventy-seven languages of earth! 
Verily, humanity is being blessed in Abraham. 

But we owe to Abraham a treasure incomparably more 
precious than even the Bible; we owe to him the Mes- 
siah himself: “The book of the generation of Jesus 
Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham;” or, as 
he himself said to the woman of Samaria, “ Salvation is 
of the Jews;” “ Israelites,” whose are the fathers, and 
of whom as concerning the flesh Christ came, who is 
over all, God blessed forever. And the divine Son of 
Abraham died for humanity. Even sacrilegious Caiaphas 
prophesied that Jesus would not only die for his nation, 
but that he would also gather together into one the chil- 
dren of God that are scattered abroad; and the disciple 
whom Jesus loved expressly testifies that the Father 
hath sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world. Verily, 
God dwelleth in the tents of Shem. 

Abraham, then, is the grand benefactor of humanity, 
the father of the Church catholic; for he is not a Jew 
who is one outwardly, but he is a Jew who is one in- 
wardly. Accordingly the Scripture, foreseeing that God 
would justify the Gentiles by faith, preached the gospel 
beforehand unto Abraham, saying, Iu thee shall all the 
nations be blessed. Jehovah’s temple has become the 
house of prayer for all the nations. 

It is hardly possible, then, to everestimate the impor- 
tance of the migration of Abraham ; for it marks a sharp 
bend in the trend of humanity. To the superficial eye, 
that movement of Abraham from Ur of the Chaldees 
seemed but a family migration, not to be compared for 
an instant with one of the forays of Nimrod. To the 
spiritual eye, that migration was a stupendous crisis in 
human affairs, in @ mparison with which the founding 
of Nimrod’s empire became as a bubble. Henceforth 


universal history gave way to special history; but it 
gave way in order that special history might re-emerge 
in universal history, the seed of Hebrew Abraham un- 
folding into the harvest of the Church catholic, or God’s 
redeemed humanity. The story of the fallen total from 
Adam to Terah contracts into the story of the righteous 
single, in order that the story of the righteous single 
may dilate into the story of the restored total, even the 
Church of the ransomed, To him who reads the records 
of humanity aright, Jehovah’s promise to Abraham 
takes in all true history—past, present, future. In short, 
the migration of Abraham, history’s first Pilgrim father, 
was the beginning of the kingdom of God, And Abra- 
ham, through the faith given him by God’s grace, was 
equal to God’s call. 
“ Becoming, when the time had birth, 

A lever to uplift the earth 

And roll it in another course.” 

Accordingly, it becomes us Gentiles, as truly as though 
we were Jews, to look gratefully unto the rock whence 
we were hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence we were 
quarried, even unto Abraham our father; for when he 
was but one, Jehovah called him, and blessed him, and 
made him many, so that his name was no longer Abram 
(that is, “High Father”),—his name henceforth was 
Abraham (that is, “ Father of Multitudes ”’), countless as 
the dust of earth and the stars of heaven, May all of 
us be graciously found in that blessed throng who shall 
come from the east and the west, and the north and the 
south, and sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
in the kingdom of heaven! 





A DREAM WORTH KNOWING. 


BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


I wonder how many mothers teach their children 
nowadays to read Pilgrim’s Progress. It was the first 
romance that I read, and I cannot remember when I 
was not familiar with poor Christian and sweet Chris- 
tiana; with Giant Despair, whose cave was strewn with 
pilgrims’ bones; with the lions in the way; the chamber 
looking to the east, that was called Peace; the Delect- 
able Mountains, and the Land of Beulah. I have a 
| vivid recollection of the resting-place where Christian 
lost his roll, and of my own childish emotion at his mis- 
hap. Ido not think I was more than five or six years 
old when I entered this dream world of John Bunyan’s. 
To me, at that time, the persons of the story and their 
experiences were perfectly real and most absorbing. In 
these days Pilgrim’s Progress is an old-fashioned book 
allowed to lie on the library shelf. It would be well to 
introduce it to the children of the present generation. 

Coleridge says: “This wonderful work is one of the 
very few books which may be read over repeatedly at 
different times, and each time with a new and different 
pleasure. I read it once as a theologian; once with de- 
votional feeling; and once as a poet. I know of no book, 
the Bible excepted, which I could so safely recommend 
as teaching and enforcing the whole saving truth accord- 
ing to the mind that was in Christ Jesus, as the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. I hold John Bunyan to be a man of incom- 
parably greater genius than any of them (the divines), 
and to have given a far truer and more edifying picture 
of Christianity.” Macaulay says: “The characteristic 
peculiarity of the Pilgrim’s Progress is that it is the only 
work of the kind that possesses a strong human interest: 
While it obtains admiration from the most fastidious 
critics, it is loved by those who are too simple to admire 
it. In the wildest part of Scotland it is the delight of 
the peasantry. Every reader knows the strait and nar- 
row path as well as he knows the road in which he has 
gone backward and forward a hundred times. This is 
the highest miracle of genius—that things which are not 
should be as though they were; and this miracle the 
tinker has wrought.” 

Jobo Bunyan was born at the village of Elstow, near 
Bedford, England, in the year 1628. He is said to 
have been “wild” in his youth,—he belonged at one 
time to the army of the Parliament, and afterward. be- 
came a preacher, and fell under the ban of the persecu- 
tors of the Restoration. He was confined in Bedford jail, 
with short intervals of freedom, for nearly fourteen years. 
It would seem that this wonderful allegory grew out of 
the author’s peculiar experience. He lived first in the 
Valley of Destruction; he made desperate efforts at self- 
improvement, and at last dropped his burden at the foot 
of the cross. In prison he was separated from the world, 
but at the same time became acquainted with many varie- 
ties of characters. He had long solitary months for 
meditation ; his imagination was nourished by constant 
reading of the Bible. 





Bunyan had a wife and children, who often gathered 





around him in his prison, and for whose support he 
worked industriously at lace-making. Among his chil- 
dren there was a little blind girl, who was especially dear 
to him. We can easily see that these human cares and 
loves tempered and sweetened his imagination. From 
his lofty flights he was lured to earth by the voices of 
his children. Work for those who depended upon him 
saved him from too intense egotism. Common emotions 
linked him to the common people, and enabled him to 
write the wonderful book that may be called the people’s 
classic, 

Bunyan died in London, on August 12, 1688, in the 
sixty-first year of his age. The following stanza, written 
by him, well illustrates his courageous spirit: 

“For though men keep my outward man 
Within their locks and bars, 
Yet by the faith of Christ I can 
Mount higher than the stars,” 





ABRAHAM AS A RATIONALIST, 


BY THE REV. JOHN TATLOCK. 


The rationalist, low down in the valley, shut in by 
mountains, and begirt with fogs, thinks that he sees all 
things, and can judge of all things. Togs are nothing 
to him, and he can see through a mountain as well as 
through a millstone, The man of faith, low down in the 
same valley, looks up to God, dwelling in light and in 
the highest watch-tower of the universe, whose view has 
no horizon in space or time. With a humility born of 
conscious ignorance, and a trust born of a knowledge of 
the Highest, he receives what He says, and does what 
He commands. 

The captain of the little Thames steamer says, by signs, 
to the engineer below, “ Ease her,” “ Stop her,” “ Back 
her.” A rationalistic engineer, with no outlook on the 
stream, would sink his vessel in five minutes, 

Abraham was a man of faith, and as free from the taint 
of rationalism as a lily is from soot. But let us for a 
moment regard him as a rationalist, and then follow the 
trains of thought, presumed to be started in his mind by 
the command to slay his son, to their conclusions. 

This command, he says within himself, is a flat con- 
tradiction of the promises repeatedly given,—as contrary 
to them as fire to water. By no device of logic can they 
be reconciled. It is as clear as the day that, if I destroy 
my son, the promises must fail, and that, if they are to be 
fulfilled, I must keep him alive. 

It is impossible, then, to believe that two such contra- 
dictory utterances have come from the same source, God 
is a God of order. He is consistent with himself. This 
conviction is fundamental. If I abandon it, I am all at 
sea. It is absurd to suppose that he would make a 
promise, and then devise a measure for its frustration, 

It is settled, then, that either the promise or the com- 
mand did not come from God. How shall I decide which 
to receive and which to reject? Why, certainly, as they 
both came to me in the same way, I must believe that 
some counterfeiting spirit has been at work, and must 
determine in view of the probabilities of the case, and 
on just principles of reasoning. 

Now, judging from the character of God, it is quite 
credible that he should intend my son, given me in 
accordance with a previous promise, certified by the 
event, to live and become a source of blessing to the 
world in all time. In this there is nothing improbable. 
This is a very reasonable and proper thing for God to do. 
But it is essentially incredible that he should command 
me toslay my son. Such a command is hostile to all 
my views of the justice and goodness of God. It is sub- 
versive of my unalterable convictions of rectitude, and 
opposed to my paternal instincts. To receive this com- 
mand, I must do violence to my whole nature, and recon- 
struct my conception of God. I am forced, therefore, by 
inexorable logic, and by loyalty to my principles, to 
accept the promise and refuse the command. 

But hold, Abraham at this point exclaims, I see 
that I have not given sufficient emphasis to the fact that 
the promise and the command were both given and cer- 
tified in substantially the same way. This is significant. 
It must be thought on. And on reflection I perceive 
that if the command be fraudulent, so may the promise 
be. In fact, the more I think of it, the more I am con- 
vinced that I have no greater security for my belief of 
the one than of the other, and consistency requires the 
rejection of both. Farewell, then, to the promises. Fly 
away, O baseless expectations of the future glory of my 
house! But I am at least supported by a laudable pride 
in my own sufficiency, and by the assurance of retaining 
my son. 

To Abraham there was no escape from these conclu- 
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sions except by faith. And there is no other way of 
escape from the wider and subtler rationalism of modern 
times. 

Believing, then, as we do, in the Divine origin of the 
command to Abraham, we are bound to discover, if pos- 
sible, a good reason for it. 

1. The trial of Abraham’s faith was not needed to 
prove to God its strength. God is beyond the necessity 
for experiment. 

2. Nor was it needed to perfect his faith. If this was 
strong enough, as it was, to endure this test, it was equal 
to any possible emergency. 

8. The conclusion remains that this great trial was for 
the sake of the world. Abraham was called to endure, 
like all great and good men,—yea, like Christ himself,— 
for us and for all, giving us an example by an heroic trust, 
proof against the senses, the desires, the affections, and 
the subtler temptations of the earthly understanding. 





LABOR AND LIFE. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


I count not his the happiest life 
To whom the fates are kind ; 

Who wins, but wins without the strife 
That tests the noble mind. 


To do is better than to be; 
Faith loftier is than sight. 
Our mission here is not to see, 
But to bring others light. 





THE CALL THROUGH MUSIC. 
BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


A young sergeant belonging to a regiment of Scottish 
Highlanders, on being reprimanded by a superior officer, 
received some real or fancied insult; and while the anger 
caused by this incident had control of his proud spirit, 
the youth deserted his colors, and fied from the country. 
After many trials and adventures, the runaway soldier 
finally landed in New York, and found himself without 
money, friends, or respectable clothing. While wander- 
ing along Broadway in this most forlorn and dejected 
condition, he happened to pass a small court where a 
crowd had collected around a street musician. Being 
ready for anything that might afford diversion from his 
naturally unpleasant thoughts, the disconsolate Scotch- 
man turned in and joined the group that were listening 
to melodies produced by an ancient piper. 

The old man proved an excellent performer, and knew 
how to display the qualities of his stirring instrument to 
the very best advantage. The first sounds that greeted 
the soldier’s ear as he approached were the notes of that 
inspiring martial anthem, “The Campbellsare Coming,” — 
a tune to which our Highlander had often listened while 
manfully performing his duty. As heard under such 
circumstances, the effect of the noble music upon his 
naturally ardent nature was nothing less than electric. 
Instantly the gloomy present vanished from sight, and 
the lad was back among his comrades, wearing the tartan 
of his clan, and standing true to flag and nation. 

For a few minutes this bright vision prevented a view 
of anything else, and the young Scotchman was com- 
pletely lost to his situation and surroundings. Then, 
with returning consciousness of the present, for the first 
time came a realization of his wrong-doing; and with it 
a desire to go back and meet the punishment to which 
his offense justly entitled him. 

After thanking his countryman for the service which 
his music had rendered, the prodigal visited the office of 
a steamship company, and secured a chance to work his 
passage across the ocean; and in due time he appeared 
at regimental headquarters shortly before the departure 
of his command for important service in a foreign coun- 
try. The verdict of a hasty court-martial, upon which 
his former fine record had an important bearing, imposed 
a comparatively light punishment on the deserter who 
had returned of his own accord; and he is now with his 
regiment in India, proving one of the most valiant and 
promising of Her Majesty’s younger officers. 

How often the celestial sweetness of a hymn, rendered 
by sanctified voices, has been a celestial call to souls that 
have wandered from their places in the army of King 
Immanuel, and, awakening remembrances of the ecs- 
tasy which came when redeeming love was first expe- 
rienced, together with a sense of present transgression and 
misery, has caused many backsliders to return and im- 
plore forgiveness,—which, for Jesus’ sake, is always 
gyanted, although we may have sinned against his love 
more than seventy times seven. By this true penitence 
we are equipped to go forward in our glorious warfare, 
reinvested with the shining armor of faith in Jesus, pre- 


pared for the enjoyment of higher privileges, and the 
performance of hallowed duties unknown before. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_—— ———_—— 
“FATHER HAS TIED HIMSELF 
TO THE BED-POST.” 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


There were four of them up in Harry Tappan’s barn- 
chamber. The other three were Charley Mead, Dan 
Perkins, and Tom Hatch. 

“Splendid place! ” exclaimed Charley Mead, glancing 
out of a dusty window on the long, slanting lines of rain, 
whose business seemed to be to keep up all day a crystal 
bombardment of the roads and fields, and especially all 
house and barn roofs, on which they spitefully rattled. 

“Yes, just lovely up here!” asserted Tom Hatch. 

“If we could only build a fire on that hearth, boys; 
but mother won’t stand that,” said Harry Tappan. 

Ali four looked sadly into the depths of an old black 
fireplace, whose chimney the wind turned into a kind of 
mournful organ-pipe. A carriage-maker once had his 
headquarters up in this chamber, and he found the old fire- 
place very handy. Down below, on the first floor, had 
once been Grandpa Tappan’s blacksmith’s shop. The 
cooper had gone out West, and Grandpa Tappan had 
gone, it was supposed, to Heaven, and the old building 
was now just a “ barn.” 

“ We—we might pile some wood in that fireplace, and 
stick some shavings under, and play ’twas a fire there,” 
suggested Charley. 

“Oh, yes!” said Harry promptly; “let’s do it!” 
Mother won’t care for that.” 

The fireplace was stuffed with wood and shavings. The 
boys then pulled up a bench in front of the fireplace, and 
as they sat down, Tom Hatch exclaimed : 

“Tt is a terrific cold day ; fire feels good!” 

“Seems to me, boys, it is getting tremendous warm,” 
said Charley Mead. “I must sit farther back.” 

All this was applauded, and taken as clear evidence 
that the fireplace was a grand success. 

“Well, boys,” said’ Harry Tappan, “about that tem- 
perance business. That is what we agreed to talk over, you 
know. Our minister, Mr. Gage, has organized us into a 
temperance society, but my grandmother says she don’t 
know what there is we can do. We don’t drink ”— 

“Yes, we do, Harry; water. Stick to facts,” said the 
exact Charley. 

“T hadn’t got through. We don’t drink liquor, and 
we have only got one drunkard,—Peter Jones, you know.” 

‘Only one round here,” said Dan Perkins. 

“If we could get hold of that tough case, wouldn’t 
that be a victory?” said Tom Hatch. 

“ Guess we can’t reach him, Thomas,” replied Harry. 
“ But there, we might do as Mr. Gage said, get up a little 
entertainment, and raise some money, and send it off 
where it could do good, you know, in temperance work.” 

“Yes, yes, yes!” said one auditor after the other, and 
then they busily planned for an “entertainment.” Finally 
came @ pause. 

“ Awful hot!” exclaimed Tom. “ What did you build 
up such a fire for? Really, I can’t stay up here, and—I 
—guess I must go home.” 

The boys laughed at Tom’s ingenious way of saying 
“‘Let’s adjourn,” and one after the other they stole down 
the dusky stairway out into the still pelting rain. 

Harry reported to his mother what had been planned 
by the young temperance society out in the barn-chamber. 

“That’s good, Harry,” said Mrs. Tappan. 

“ But we don’t think, mother, we can do anything with 
the only drunkard we have got, Peter Jones,” 

““T don’t know as anybody can, but you can do some- 
thing else.” 

“What is that, mother? ” 

“Why, show some attention to his Sammy. Poor 
boy! I pity him. He looks neglected.” 

“Never thought of that, mother. He does look sort 
of forlorn. I don’t know but what we do neglect him. 
I—I—I’'1l just speak about it to the boys. I would pro- 
pose his name as a member of our society, and he could 
help us at our entertainment, but it would be sort of hard, 
I imagine, for him.” 

“Yes, people might say, ‘There’s the son of a 
drunkard.’ ” 

“?*Twouldn’t do any harm to invitehim. He could do 
as he pleased.” 

The result of this conversation was that Sammy Jones 
became the delighted recipient of very pleasant atten- 
tions from the boys. He ‘received also an invitation to 








join the temperance society and to take part in the coming 
“entertainment”? which was to be given in so notable a 
place as the Town Hall. He also had an invitation to a 
party at Charley Mead’s, 

“‘T don’t know,” remarked Mr. Mead to his wife, “ but 
that it will be a difficult thing for Sammy to manage 
that party, you know. I don’t suppose the poor little 
fellow has clothes fit for the occasion,” 

“There!” exclaimed Mrs. Mead. “There is your 
sister, Alice Patten, in Barkton. She has «pile of beau- 
tiful clothes to give away that belonged to her Jimmy, 
and he has outgrown them.” 

“Tf that’s what you are thinking of,” replied Mrs. 
Mead, “I know something better than that. The boy— 
I mean Sammy—is of Harry’s size. I would like to send 
his measure to Studley’s, the tailor.” 

“Guess husband has forgotten all about his wish to 
get a suit of clothes for Sammy,” thought Mrs. Mead a 
few days later. “I don’t hear anything more about it.” 

Peter Jones was going home one night, sober. You 
may not find it easy to believe this, but it was a fact. 
He generally came into the house with a bang and a 
tumble; but this night he was without money, and he 
had been unable. to obtain any liquor. Hark, softly 
stepping over the threshold, what did he hear? In an 
inner room Sammy and his mother were talking. 

“T would like to go to Charley Mead’s party, mother, 
but I don’t see how I can. You know how my clothes 
are.” 

“Yes, Sammy; I have been looking them over, to see 
if, by sponging and setting new buttons on your jacket, 
and mending your pants”— 

“ Buttons cost, mother.” 

“T know it, Sammy. Oh! the clothes won’t do.” 

“Mother, when do you suppose we shall have things 
in this house?” 

“When your father— Hark! what is that noise?” 

It was a troubled conscience stirring in the entry. 

“Oh! I don’t know. I would like to join the boys’ 
temperance society, mother; but there is father—” 

“There is that noise again, Sammy.” 

It was Peter’s conscience in greater disturbance than 
ever. To think the father of a family should so act that 
his son would be ashamed to join a temperance society ! 

Rap-rap-rap! Somebody was pounding at the front door. 

“Sammy, I will go. Oh!—oh!—this bundle for us?” 
said the astonished mother to the expressman at the door. 
“Must be some mistake,” 

“Tt is yours, mum,—or your boy’s,” said the express- 
man, driving away. : 

“O Sammy! it is a new suit ‘from a friend,’ the card 
says. Now you can go to the party, though your father 
can’t buy you any clothes. What is that noise again in 
the back entry?” 

When they went out there, they found nothing; for 
Peter had taken off to bed that uneasy conscience. But 
it was such an uneasy bed-fellow, giving Peter no rest all 
that night! What a neglectful father, shameless hus- 
band, that Peter was! It was a terrible night for him. 
If he could only have put conscience out of bed, and 
then driven it from the house! No, wecan’t get rid of an 
accusing conscience so easily. Peter was obliged to keep 
his bed-fellow, and suffered all through the night. 

In the morning, what did Peter’s wife sce? Peter tied 
to the bed-post, bound there by an old bed-quilt going 
tight about his body! 

“O wife!” he cried; “do help me! I am a bad man! 
I don’t want to go out after rum! It is making a miser- 
able home here. I have tied myself so I can’t get out. 
Do help me! I want to go, for my thirst is hot, and yet 
Imustn’t. Do help!” 

Had that man, strapped to the bed-post with the ragged 
old quilt, gone crazy? 

The Meads were early aroused by a rap at the door. 

“O Mr. Mead,” pleaded Sammy, “do come down to 
the house! Father has tied himself to the bed-post, and 
mother is afraid he has gone crazy. Do come down!” 

Mr. Mead was just one of the kindest-hearted, most 
sympathetic men in the world. He could pray, too. 
When he saw that old drunkard, he untied him, and 
then he got down on his knees, and told Peter he must 
get down too. 

“Peter, the place you want to tie up to is the cross. 
Just look to the Saviour,” urged Mr. Mead. “Come, 
now! Begin. Call on him.” 

Oh, it was a wonderful morning in that old drunkard’s 
home! The Lord Jesus came there, and gave him power 
over his appetite. 

“There is no doubt about Peter’s reformation,” said 
Mr. Mead afterwards, when telling about the facts to his 
wife and Charley. “And, Charley, I think your boys’ 
temperance society had a hand in it.” 
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LESSON HELPS. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1887.] 


1, January 2.—The Beginning 
‘2 January 9.—Sin and Death.. 


Gen, 1 : 26-31; 2:1-8 
Gen. 3: 1-6, 17-19 


beeen: ee eeeneaene eeewesenereereneneees 























8, January 16.—Cain and Abel. Gen. 4: 316 
4. January 23,—Noah and the Ark Gen. 6 : 9-22 
6. January 230,—The Call of Abram...., Gen, 12 :19 
6. February 6.—Lot’s Choice. Gen, 18 y1-12 
7. February 13.—God’s Covenant With ADranmd......ccsscerseeerees Gen, 15 : 5-18 
8. February 20.—Abraham Pleading for SOMOM.......+.+00 Gen, 18 : 23-33 
9. February 27.—Destruction Of BOGOM,.......6..sssee--seevessevenees Gen, 19 : 15-26 
10. March .—Abraham Offering Isaac Gen. 22 : 1-14 
il. March 13.—Jacob at Bethel.. Gen, 28 : 10-22 
12, March 20,—Jacob’s New Na@me........ -..ccesseseneeseresrenes Gen. 32 : 9-12, 24-30 


18, Mareh 27.—Review; Temperance Lesson, 
8-27; Missionary Lesson, Gen. 18: 17-26. 





LESSON XIII., SUNDAY, MARCH 27, 1887. 
FIRST QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
HOME READINGS. 

Monday ooh: {Demin mt asH AGT 

Tuesday, March 22: Gen, 4 : 5-16. 
Wednesday, March 28: | 


Lesson IV. Gen. 6 : 9-22, 
Lesson V. Gen. 12: 1-v. 
Thursday, March 24: 


Lesson VI, Gen. 13; 1-13. 
Lesson VII. Gen. 15: 5-18. 


Lesson e ee ys fey 

Lesson IX. n. 19 : 15-26, 
Friday, March 25: Lesson X. Gen. 22 : 1-14. 
Saturday, March 26: } Lesson XI, Gen. 28 : 1-22. 
Sunday, March 27 : Lesson XII, Gen, 32 ; 9-12, 24-30. 





TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS, 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the 
warld, even from everlasting to everlasting, thow art God.—Psa. 
90: 2, 

I, THE BEGINNING. ? 
In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.— 


Gen. 1: 1. 
II, SIN AND DEATH. 


By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin.— 


Rom, 5 : 12. 
Ill, CAIN AND ABEL. 


Am I my brother’s keeper ?—Gen. 4: 9. 
IV. NOAH AND THE ARK. 
Noah did according unto all that the Lord commanded him. 


—Gen. 7 : 5. 
V. THE CALL OF ABRAM. 
I will bless thee, and make thy name great; and thou shalt 
be a blessing.—Gen, 12: 2. 
VI, LOT'S CHOIOE. 
Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness,— 
Matt. 6 : 33. 
VII. GOD'S COVENANT WITH ABRAM. 
Fear not, Abram: I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great 
reward.— Gen, 15 : 1. 
VIII. ABRAHAM PLEADING FOR SODOM. 
In wrath remember mercy.—Hab. $:2. 
IX. DESTRUCTION OF SODOM. 
Escape for thy life.— Gen. 19 : 17. 
X. ABRAHAM OFFERING ISAAC. 
God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt offering.—Gen, 


22: 8. 
XI. JACOB AT BETHEL. 


Surely the Lord is in this place.—Gen. 28 : 16, 
XII, JACOB'S NEW NAME. 

And he said, I will not let thee go, except thou bless me.— 

Gen, 82 : 26. 





TOPICS AND OUTLINES. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Beginnings. 
1, Topic: The Beginning of Human Possibilities. 
1. Man Created in God’s Image. 
2. Man Placed in igh Authority. 
8. Man Honored with God’s Approval. 
2. Toric: The Beginning of Human Failure. 
1. Entering into Temptation. 
OUTLINE {2 Sinning Against God. 
8. Reaping the Penalty. 
8 Toric: The Beginning of Religious Intolerance. 
1. Diversity in Worship. 
2. Development of Intolerance. 
8. Allotment of Justice. 
4 Torro: The Beginning of Separation and Saving. 
1. Righteousness and Sin. 
2. Destruction and Salvation. 
8. Commandment and Obedience, 
6. Torro: The Beginning of a Peculiar People. 
1. God’s Call. 
2. Abram’s Response. 
8. God’s Gift. 
6. Tor1c: The Beginning of Sensuous Choosing, 
1. Return to Canaan. 
OUTLINE : { 


OUTLINE : { 


om | 
oma | 
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2. Occasion for Separation. 
8. Choice from Sensuousness. 


7. Torro: The Beginning of New Covenant Relations. 


8. Toric: The Beginning of Mediatorial Intercession. 
1. Sodom’s Peril. 
2. Abraham’s Plea. 
8. God’s Grace. 
9. Topic: The Beginning of Saving Constraint. 
1. Brought Forth from Peril. 
Z. Urged Forward to Safety. _ 
8. Saved Alive Amid Destruction. 
10. Torrc: The Beginning of Divine Testing. 
1. The Requirement. 
2. The Response. 
3. The Release. 
11, Topic: The Beginning of Fuller Disclosures. 
1. Heaven’s Nearness, 
2. God’s Grace. 
3. Man’s Advancement. 
12. Topic: The Beginning of Human Exaltation. 
1. Humiliation. 
2. Persistency. 
3. Exaltation, 


OUTLINE : 
OUTLINE : | 
OUTLINE : 
OUTLINE : 


OUTLINE : { 





REVIEW BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent: And God said, Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness: and let them have do- 
minion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, 
and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. And God created 
man in his own image, in the image of God created he him ; 
male and female created he them (Gen, 1 ; 26, 27). 

Scholars : In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth (Gen. 1:1). 

Teachers : It is God, that said, Light shall shine out of dark- 
ness, who shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ (2 Cor. 
4:6). 

All: Arise, shine; for thy light is come, and the glory of the 
Lord is risen upon thee (Isa. 60 : 1), 


Lesson 2.—Superintendent : And the serpent said unto the 
woman, Ye shall not surely die: for God doth know that in the 
day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall 
be as God, knowing good and evil, And when the woman saw 
that the tree was good for food, and that it was a delight to the 
eyes, and that the tree was to be desired to make one wise, she 
took of the fruit thereof, and did eat; and she gave also unto 
her husband with her, and he did eat (Gen, 3 : 4-6). 

Scholars: By one man sin entered into the world, and death 
by sin (Rom, 5 : 12), 

Teachers: Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, 
that ye should obey the lusts thereof: neither present your 
members unto sin as instruments of unrighteousness (Rom. 6 : 
12, 13). 
All ; Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse 
me from my sin (Psa. 51 : 2). 


Lesson 3.—Superintendent : And the Lord had respect unto 
Abel and to his offering: but unto Cain and to his offering he 
had not respect. And Cain was very wroth, and his counte- 
nance fell. And the Lord said unto Cain, Why art thou wroth ? 
and why is thy countenance fallen? If thou doest well, shalt 
thou not be accepted? and if thou doest not well, sin coucheth 
at the door: and unto thee shall be his desire, and thou shalt 
rule over him. And Cain told Abel his brother. And it came 
to pass, when they were in the field, that Cain rose up against 
Abel his brother, and slew him (Gen. 4: 4-8). 
Scholars: Am I my brother’s keeper? (Gen. 4: 9.) 
Teachers: Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the 
law of Christ (Gal. 6: 2). 
All: We that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak, and not to please ourselves (Rom. 15: 1). 


Lesson 4.—Superintendent : And God said unto Noah, The 
end of all flesh is come before me; for the earth is filled with 
violence through them; and, behold, I will destroy them with 
the earth. Make thee an ark of gopher wood; rooms shalt 
thou make in the ark, and shalt pitch it within and without 
with pitch... . But I will establish my covenant with thee; and 
thou shalt come into the ark, thou, and thy sons, and thy wife, 
and thy sons’ wives with thee (Gen. 6 : 13, 14, 18). 

Scholars: Noah did according unto all that the Lord com- 
manded him (Gen. 7 : 5). 

Teachers: Fear God, and keep his commandments; for this 
is the whole duty of man (Eeel. 12 : 13), 

All: O let me not wander from thy commandments (Psa. 
119 : 10). 


Lesson 5.—Superintendent : Now the Lord said unto Abram, 


Canaan they came (Gen. 12 : 1, 4, 5). 


thou shalt be a blessing (Gen. 12 ; 2), 


and he went out, not knowing whither he went (Heb. 11 : 8). 
All: My father, thou art the guide of my youth (Jer. 3: 4). 





1, Abram’s Belief. 
OUTLINE : {3 Abram’s Obedience, 
& Abram’s Reward. 


Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy 
father’s house, unto the land that I will shew thee... . So Abram 
went, as the Lord had spoken unto him; and Lot went with 
him: and Abram was seventy and five years old when he de- 
parted out of Haran. And Abram took Sarai his wife, and Lot 
his brother’s son, and all their substance that they had gath- 
ered, and the souls that they had gotten in Haran; and they 
went forth to go into the land of Canaan; and into the land of 


Scholars : I will bless thee, and make thy name great; and 


Teachers: By faith Abraham, when he was called, obeyed to 
go out unto a place which he was to receive for an inheritance ; 


Lesson 6.—Superintendent ; And Abram said unto Lot, Let 
there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and thee, and be- 


Is not the whole land before thee ? separate thyself, I pray thee, 
from me: if thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the . 
right; or if thou take the right hand, then I will go to the left. 
And Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the Plain of Jordan, 
that it was well watered every where, before the Lord destroyed 
Sodom and Gomorrah, like the garden of the Lord, like the 
land of Egypt, as thou goest unto Zoar. So Lot chose him all 
the Plain of Jordan (Gen. 13 : 8-11). 

Scholars: Seck ye first the kingdom of God, and his right- 
eousness (Matt. 6 : 33). 
Teachers : I love them that love me; and those that seek me 
diligently shall find me (Prov. 8 : 17). 

Ali: Thy face, Lord, will I seek (Psa. 27 : 8), 


Lesson 7.—Superintendent: And he brought him forth 
abroad, and said, Look now toward heaven, and tell the stars, 
if thou be able to tell them : and he said unto him, So shall thy 
seed be. And he believed in the Lord; and he counted it to 
him for righteousness. And he said unto him, I am the Lord. 
that brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees, to give thee this 
land to inherit it (Gen. 15 : 5-7). 

Scholars: Fear not, Abram: I am thy shield, and thy exceed- 
ing great reward (Gen. 15: 1). 

Teachers : The Lord God is a sun and ashield: the Lord will 
give grace and glory: no good thing will he withhold from 
them that walk uprightly (Psa. 84: 11). 

All: Teach me thy way, O Lord; I will walk in thy truth 
(Psa. 86: 11). 


Lesson 8.—Superintendent : And Abraham drew near, and 
said, Wilt thou consume the righteous with the wicked? Per- 
adventure there be fifty righteous within the city: wilt thou 
consume and not spare the place for the fifty righteous that are 
therein? That be far from thee to do after this manner, to slay 
the righteous with the wicked, that so the righteous should be 
as the wicked ; that be far from thee: shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right? (Gen, 18 : 23-25.) ; 

Scholars: In wrath remember mercy (Hab. 3 : 2). 

Teachers : The Lord is full of compassion and gracious, slow 
to anger, and plenteous in mercy (Psa. 103 : 8). 

All: I will sing of mercy and judgement: unto thee, O Lord, 
will I sing praises (Psa. 101 : 1). 


Lesson 9.—Superintendent: And when the morning arose, 
then the angels hastened Lot, saying, Arise, take thy wife, and 
thy two daughters which are here; lest thou be consumed in 
the iniquity of the city. But he lingered; and the men laid 
hold upon his hand, and upon the hand of his wife, and upon 
the hand of his two daughters; the Lord being merciful unto 
him: and they brought him forth, and set him without the city. 
And it came to pass, when they had brought them forth abroad, 
that he said— (Gen. 19 : 15-17). 

Scholars; Escape for thy life (Gen. 19 : 17). 

Teachers: How shall we escape, if we negléct so great salva- 
tion? (Heb. 2 : 3.) 

All: Lead me to the rock that is higher than I. For thou 
hast been a refuge for me (Psa. 61 : 2, 3). 


Lesson 10.—Superintendent : So they went both of them 
together. And they came to the place which God had told him 
of; and Abraham built the altar there, and laid the wood in 
order, and bound Isaac his son, and laid him on the altar, upon 
the wood. And Abraham stretched forth his hand, and took 
the knife to slay his son. And the angel of the Lord called 
unto him out of heaven, and said, Abraham, Abraham: and-he 
said, Heream I, And hesaid, Lay not thine hand upon the 
lad, neither do thou any thing unto him (Gen. 22 : 8-12). 

Scholars : God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt offer- 
ing (Gen. 22: 8). 

Teachers: Behold, the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world! (John 1: 29.) 

Ali: Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain to receive the 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and might, and honour, and 
glory, and blessing (Rey. 5: 12). 


Lesson 11.—Superintendent : And Jacob went out from 
Beer-sheba, and went toward Haran. And he lighted upon a 
certain place, and tarried there all night, because the sun was 
set; and he took one of the stones of the place, and put it under 
his head, and lay down in that place to sleep. And he dreamed, 
and behold a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it 
reached to heaven: and behold the angels of God ascending 
and descending on it (Gen, 28 : 10-12). 

Scholars : Surely the Lord is in this place (Gen. 28 : 16), 

Teachers: Verily, verily, I say unto you, Ye shall see the 
heaven opened, and the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon the Son of man (John 1: 51). 

All: Let all the angels of God worship him (Heb. 1 : 6). 


Lesson 12.—Superintendent: And Jacob was left alone; 
and there wrestled a man with him until the breaking of the 
day. And when he saw that he prevailed not against him, he 
touched the hollow of his thigh; and the hollow of Jacob’s 
thigh was strained, as he wrestled with him. And he said, Let 
me go, for the day breaketh (Gen. 32 : 24-26). 

Scholars: And he said, I will not let thee go, except thou 
bless me (Gen. 32 : 26). 

Teachers: Pray without ceasing (1 Thess. 5 : 17). 

All; Lord, teach us to pray (Luke 11 : 1). 





RECAPITULATION, 


This quarter’s lessons have been drawn from Genesis, the 
book of Beginnings. The marginal chronology covered by 
these lessons is from B.C. 4004 to B,C. 1789; but, as stated 





tween my herdmen and thy herdmen; for we are brethren. 


in connection with Lesson L, any attempt at tracing the chro 
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nology of the earlier chapters of Genesis is, at the best, mere 
guess-work, and is not attempted in this series of lessons. 
Discarding chronological periods, then, we may, as suggested 
in the Quarterly Pre-view, consider Beginnings : 
1. In the days before the Flood, Lessons I-IV. 
2. In the days of Abraham, Lessons V.—X. 
3. In the days of Jacob, Lessons XI., XIT. 
Or, the several lessons may be reviewed by catchwords, 
thus: 


1. God. 7. God. 

2. Adam. 8. Abraham, 
3. Cain. 9. Sodom. 
4. Noah. 10. Isaac. 

5. Abram. 11. Jacob. 

6. Lot. 12. Israel. 


To each of these catchwords may be added a descriptive 
term, thus: 
1. God creating. 
2. Adam sinning. 
3. Cain killing. 
4. Noah obeying. 
5. Abram journeying. 
6. Lot choosing. 


Whether the pre-view suggestions, in the issue of Decem- 
ber 18, 1886, have been followed through the quarter or not, 
the above outline will form a helpful basis for review. The 
Quarterly Golden Text will prove an effective conclusion to 
the survey suggested by these twelve phrases. Before any of 
these events, during their enactment, and onward everlastingly, 
“Thou art God.” 

The general topic illustrated in these lessons is expressed 
in the one word, 


7. God covenanting. 
8. Abraham pleading. 
9. Sodom burning. 
10, Isaac submitting. 
11. Jacob dreaming. 
12. Israel prevailing. 





BEGINNINGS. 

Lesson I.—“ The Beginning of Human Possibilities” is 
presented at the outset. Here is seen (1) Man Created in 
God’s Image, and that, too, with an expressed deliberateness 
which shows man’s superiority over all created beings. To 
the possibility thus offered, we see (2) Man Placed in High 
Authority, ruling over all the works of his Creator’s hand, 
and (3) Man Honored with God’s Approval. What might 
have been to one thus favored may be imagined. From such 
a start, the most exalted standing should have been attained 
speedily and surely. 

Lesson 2.—From this bright outlook of Human Possibility, 
Lesson II. turns the observer to “The Beginning of Human 
Failure.” (1) Entering into Temptation, gradually but 
steadily, under the allurements of Satan, is soon followed by 
(2) Sinning Against God, in which both Adam and Eve par- 
ticipate, thus poisoning the outflow of human existence at its 
very source, and entailing sin and suffering upon all their 
descendants. (3) Reaping the Penalty quickly follows the 
act of sinning, and penalty has abounded ever since. 

Lesson 3.—‘The Beginning of Religious Intolerance” 
next appears. Man had not shaken off religious habits at 
that early day, when both Cain the evil-doer and Abel the 
righteous brought their offerings unto the Lord. (1) Diver- 
sity in Worship is quite natural when the worshipers are so 
diverse, but no (2) Development of Intolerance is right or 
desirable. And yet, from Cain downward, men have attempted 
to lord it over others’ consciences, and to compel consent or 
crush divergence. But the (3) Allotment of Justice by the 
Judge of all the earth, who surely will do right, will punish 
the intolerant, and bless the lowly victim of oppression. 

Lesson 4.—The righteous and the wicked shall not always 
dwell together. “The Beginning of Separation and Saving” 
came conspicuously in the days of Noah. He and his were 
separated from the vile masses who perished in the flood, and 
were saved in the ark which Noah obediently built, precisely 
as the Lord commanded him. In this history, (1) Righteous- 
ness and Sin appear in strong contrast, as also (2) Destruction 
and Salvation ; while (3) Commandment and Obedience ap- 
pear in completest harmony when God speaks and Noah acts, 

Lesson 5.—Following the separation of the righteous from 
the wicked, a most reasonable result is “The Beginning of a 
Peculiar People.” This God was pleased to make after a long 
interval. (1) God’s Call designated the chosen founder of 
this new race, and made known his duty; (2) Abram’s 
Response fulfilled the human side of the plan; and (3) God’s 
Gift of a land and a destiny completed the arrangement. 
Thus the peculiar people began their career. 

Lesson 6.—Every new advance in righteousness develops 
separation from those not up to its demands. So those not 
truly of the peculiar people stand out in clearer contrast, and 
“The Beginning of Sensuous Choosing” naturally follows. 
Abram and Lot, with abundant wealth, (1) Return to Canaan 
after their sojourn in Egypt, which the famine in Canaan had 
compelled. (2) Occasion for Separation soon arises, because 
of strife between their herdmen. Abram offering Lot the 
opportunity of selection of his abode, Lot made (3) Choice 
from Sensuousness, casting God and righteousness wholly 
from his calculation, and deciding alone from the visible 
promise of temporal gain. 

Lesson 7.—* The Beginning of New Covenant Relations ” 
- marks the advance of God in his loving fellowship with man. 
God lavishes his assurances of good upon his chosen servant, 





Abram and (1) Abram’s Belief, so full and so unquestioning, 
(2) Abram s Obedience, so prompt and so exact, are followed 
by (3) Abram’s Reward, which God makes so large and so 
precious that all Abram could ask or desire was assured. 
These new and fuller covenant obligations God assumed to 
the Father of the Faithful. 

Lesson 8.—Every true son of God will bear more or less 
of the image of God’s well-beloved Son, He is the Mediator 
between God and man, and he ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for those who believe. This likeness to God’s Son Abra- 
ham bore, and hence in him is found “The Beginning of 
Mediatorial Intercession.” (1) Sodom’s Peril, due to its 
iniquity, calls forth (2) Abraham’s Plea; and this plea, grow- 
ing bolder and bolder in its claim, is constantly met by (3) 
God’s Grace, thus encouraging Abraham’s true seed to imi- 
tate Abraham’s mediatorial work. 

Lesson 9.—Sodom’s impending doom gave occasion for 
“The Beginning of Saving Constraint.” Lot and his family, 
the only ones of Sodom worthy to be spared, were by angelic 
help (1) Brought forth from Peril; (2) Urged forward to 
Safety ; (3) Saved Alive Amid Destruction, except Lot’s wife, 
who fell a victim to her own deliberate disobedience, and 


‘| perished in spite of God’s loving aids. 


Lesson 10.—God’s children grow, and Abraham’s advances 
finally warrant “The Beginning of Divine Testing.” God 
knew what was in Abraham, but neither Abraham nor the 
world about him knew certainly what manner of man he was. 
So God proved him. (1) The Requirement that Isaac should 
be offered for a burnt-offering, not only struck the fatherly 
love of this great man, but it also struck his most positive 
faith in God, who had said, “In Isaac shall thy seed be called.” 
But (2) The Response was both prompt and decided. He 
arose early; he made every provision; he journeyed to the 
appointed place; he built the altar; laid the wood thereon; 
bound the victim ; laid him on the wood, and was about to 
slay him, when, lo! (3) The Release came. God provided 
himself. a lamb; Isaac was released; Abraham’s obedience 
was demonstrated, and God showered new honors upon him. 

Lesson 11.—Abraham passes from view; his grandson, 
Jacob, appears, and to him is made “The Beginning of Fuller 
Disclosures.” Fleeing from his home for fear of penalties his 
own trickery had evoked, a fugitive for the time from the 
face of men, God remembers his own good promises, and 
blesses his wandering child. (1) Heaven’s Nearness is demon- 
strated by the opened skies, and by the ladder extended from 
the spot where Jacob lay to the heavens where Jehovah stood. 
(2) God’s Grace is displayed in his manifesting himself to so 
unworthy a follower, and in his assurances of coming good, 
while (3) Man’s Advancement toward God and toward a 
nobler life appears in Jacob’s new apprehension of spiritual 
things, and in his new dedication of himself to God. 

Lesson 12.—‘The Beginning of Human Exaltation” is 
seen in the grand moral uplift Jacob won at Jabbok. Jacob’s 
(1) Humiliation, aroused by the nearness of the now powerful 
brother whom he had served so badly some twenty years 
before; his (2) Persistency, in wrestling with the mysterious 
man who grappled him in the darkness, and in clinging to 
him when wrestling power was gone by reason of the injured 
thigh; and (3) Exaltation, when the blessing came, when the 
humiliating name was dropped and the exalting one was 
bestowed,—these all illustrate Human Exaltation as God can 
give it to the lowliest of the saints. 

In these experiences of men in various generations, one 
God, one only, appears. To him, in reverent adoration, may 
be said as the quarter’s work closes: “ Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth and 
the world, even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God.” 





PURPOSE AND PROGRESS IN 
REVELATION. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The incidents contained in the quarter’s lessons rise before 
us, as we look back, like a range of sunlit mountain tops. 
They mark epochs in the process of revelation. Let us try 
to link them together, and note the “increasing purpose” 
running through them. 

We begin with the story of creation, which is the full truth 
that monotheism opposes to idolatrous polytheism, to atheism, 
dualism, and pantheism, to preposterous and gross cosmogo- 
nies. The heavens and the earth are an ordered whole, 
having a beginning in time. They are a creation, separate 
and distinct from the personal Creator. 


Creation is one; for 
God is one. 


“ He spake, and it was done.” 


fection. 

Then comes our second lesson, solving the awful problems 
of the existence of sin, death, and sorrow. The mystery, 
indeed, of man’s will over against omnipotence, and the fact 
of its alienation from God, remain as the mother of all mys- 
teries; but the sole cause of sin is shown to be in man him- 
self, and the sole cause of misery is shown to be sin. That is 
really a gospel. The biblical doctrine of the fall is far more 
hopeful than theories which make man’s present condition 
normal, or a necessary stage in his evolution. If there was 





His uttered will | 
was the means. The result had neither flaw nor defect, but | 


answered to his ideal in unstained beauty and supreme per- | 





no fall, there will be no rise. If all tliis is natural, it will be 
perpetual. If nothing is out of joint, everything is out of 
joint. If God meant such a world as this, the song of the 
morning stars was much misplaced, and his work needs much 
mending. But if by one man sin and death entered, then 
they may be expelled. So, imbedded in the tragedy of the dis- 
obedience, is the first vague gleam of hope, that the snaky head 
shall be bruised, and the poison drawn from the life’s blood. 
The story of Cain and Abel teaches the rapid growth of 
the deadly tree. The disturbed relation to God leads on to 
disturbance in human relations. The deep cleft between the 
evil and the good begins to open at once. The first drops of 
the ocean of innocent blood shed since are poured out. A 
dismal prophecy! The first corpse lies stark before horror- 
struck eyes. Sin is revealed more clearly as a wild beast in 
cruelty, in craft, in stealth, in fierce spring. Punishment is 


shown as inevitable, and as sparing and merciful. God him- 
self heartens the sinner to fight against his sin. 
Centuries pass. Sin grows. God sits still. Like some 


silent king gazing from his palace windows while rebels hold 
high carnival in its courtyard, “the long suffering of God 
waited in the days of Noah.” The heightening in the degree 
of wickedness, and its diffusion over all mankind, like some 
filthy web wrapping all in its meshes, teaches how firm its 
hold, and so is a further step in the unveiling of man’s need. 
The forbearance of God through all the mad riot isa farther 
step in the revelation of his character. The flood itself 
teaches the energy of moral indignation which lies side by 
side with that forbearance, and is the first solemn manifesta- 
tion, on the great scale, of his utter hatred of sin, and the 
reality of his punitive retribution. ‘The deliverance of Noah 
is a revelation of God’s discriminating care for the individual, 
and the safety of the righteous; while his building of the 
ark sets trust in God, issuing in belief in his promises and 
obedience to his commands, as the central characteristic of 
the devout man even in these primitive days. 

The flood draws a broad black line across the page. The 
ante-diluvian order of things has proved a failure. A new 
world is to be begun, and, in some sense, a new method of 
Divine operation is to be pursued So we come next to the 
group of lessons belonging to Abraham’s history. One man 
is now chosen, in whom is concentrated the kingdom of God. 
The characteristic of revelation now is that it has a single 
individual for its organ and channel. At first sight, this 
seems narrowing, but the narrowing is in order to diffusion. 
The world-wide destination of the blessing which was given 
to Abraham is always kept prominent. God’s grace is meant 
to “fructify through him to all.” The river is banked up in 
order that it may flow with a strong current, and in due time 
open out into a broad sea. Abram’s call marks a great ad- 
vance in the revelation of God’s character and purposes, as 
well as in the closeness and inwardness of the bond between 
him’‘and men. The intimate personal relations into which 
he enters with Abram, the exuberant and detailed promises, 
the gift of the land, and, above all, the assurance of the 
world’s sharing in the blessing of Abram, carry us into a 
region quite beyond anything in the former period; while, 
on the other hand, the absolute trust and implicit obedience 
of Abram, with its consequent separation from home and 
kindred, add new features to the picture of the devout man, 
and carry religion more and more into the heart and will. 

The elevation above the present, which is essential to the 
true servant of God, is brought out still more strikingly by 
the contrast which Lot’s choice of Sodom, on account only of 
its material advantages, presents. Each figure sets off the 
other; the brightness makes the dingy hue more ugly; the 
dark, selfish earthliness flashes up the self-forgetting faith into 
more lustre. The choice of Lot separates Abram from an 
entangling alliance with one who was not in the line of God’s 
promises, and so shows how strangely men’s faults and sins 
work into the Divine purpose. 

God’s covenant-with Abram is a great step onwards. The 
very idea of a covenant is a wonderful revelation. It brings 
God so much closer to men, and gives them, as it were, such 
a standing ground with him. Amid the infinite possibilities 
of his action, he marks out in the sight of men his course, 
and gives them thereby the right to hold him to it. He 
comes under obligations. The God who makes a covenant 
with men must be a God who loves, who desires to hold out 
a hand to our weakness, who does not stand on his dignity 
and had rather have close-pressing confidence than far-off 
reverence ; who desires not to shroud himself in mystery, and 
prefers the worship of intelligent appreciation to that devo- 
tion of which ignorance is the mother. The same lesson 
leads us, too, into the very innermost sanctuary of the devout 
soul. We touch the height of all subjective religion, when 
we read that Abram “believed in the Lord; and he counted 
it to him for righteousness.” There is no®progress possible 
beyond that. So we learn that, however different the exter- 
nals of religion then were from now, the heart of it was the 
same, There has never been but one way to God. Creeds 
vary ; faith is the same. 

The intercession for Sodom carries still farther the revela- 
tion of God as infinitely willing to stretch his sparing mercy 
to the utmost, as reluctant to smite, as righteous in his judg- 
ments, and as, in accordance with the then stage of revelation, 
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serupulous that suffering should not fall except where sin 
attracted its lightnings. It also carries still farther the teach- 
ing of the. closeness of intercourse between God and man, 
showing how his friend is a priest, whose intercession avails 
to bring blessings and avert sorrow. Each step in the series 
of lessons brings some new trait in the character of the godly 
man into view. 

The destruction of Sodom repeats the lessons of the flood 
in token that God's hatred of sin is unchanged and that the 
former dreadful judgment had not emptied his quiver. The 
crater of Vesuvius was once full of grass and aged trees, and 
people thought that the volcano was extinct. But it woke. 
80 God’s silence makes bad men think that judgments are old 





stories, long since done with. The lurid flare from Sodom 
burns up that dream; and its reflection is in our sky yet, if 
we are wise, to teach us that long impunity does not mean 
ultimate escape, and that the story of the past days of the 
Lord is a prophecy of the future dawn of the day. 

Then we come to the climax of the history of the friend of 
God—his supreme act of faith and of surrender. The revela- | 
tion of God’s character in that incident seems a harsh con- | 
trast to the tenderness shown in the former relations with 
Abram. But it is only the husk which is rough; the kernel 
is sweet, The Giver of all was entitled to ask back his gifts. 
His doing so was as pure love as his giving them. He did 
not demand the surrender to enrich himself, but to bless 
Abraham, He did not tempt him, desiring that he might 
fall, but that he might stand. The sacrifice which had racked 
the father’s heart knit him more closely than ever to God. 
He gained his son by a new title of possession; and he gained 
more of God by a will more submissive and a faith deepened. 
We, at all events, can see in that surrender of the beloved 
and only son a dim adumbration of the greater sacrifice. The 
innocent sufferer bearing the wood reminds us of the Christ 
fainting beneath his cross. Isaac was bound silent and unre- 
sisting on the altar. “ Asasheep before her shearers is dumb, 
so he opened not his mouth.” Abraham withheld not his 
son from God; God has not spared his Son, but given him up 
to death for us all. We do not suppose that the incident was 
a prophecy, but it may well be to us a symbol, by which we 
may be helped to feel something of the reality of God’s love 
in giving his Son. 

The fruitful lessons of Abraham’s life end here. His sacri- 
fice of Isaac is the top stone, crowning the edifice of his faith. 
In the two following lessons from Jacob's life, we gain no new 
revelation of the Divine nature; but we have a farther stage 
of the transmission of truths and hopes imparted to Abraham. 
In the vision of the opened heavens, the great truth of an 
ever-present God and of the possibility of unbroken com- 
munion with him, which needs no supernatural appearances 
and is not confined to moments when he “speaks,” as he did 
to Abraham and is now doing to Jacob, are taught, not in dry 
abstraction, but in a form fitted for the spiritual statufe of 
the receiver. Jacob is summoned to take up by his own per- 
sonal faith the hereditary blessing. ‘The God of Abraham” 
and “of Isaac” will be “his God.” The long-continued process 
of his education upwards, from being a crafty supplanter to 
becoming “God’s wrestler,” is begun; and this patient train- 
ing of an unworthy soul is a new revelation of the heart of 
God. His vow is tainted with selfishness, and has litile of 
the full surrender which marked his grandfather’s religion ; 
but, such as it is, God accepts it, and thereby shows hinrself 
as discerning the faintest beginnings of good, and ready to 
enter into a man’s heart on terms which a man would scarcely 
accept. The rest of Jacob’s life up till the incident which 
makes the next and last of our lessons is one long process of 
discipline refining the dross, » 

The mysterious nocturnal wrestle at Peniel and the new 
name of Israel reveal God as patiently and silently striving 
with a soul, and add thereby to all the gracious and lofty 
thonghts of him. This, furthez, for all men’s comfort, and 
for the explanation of the inmost meaning of every life, that 
he is ever by our sides, putting forth his loving power, by 
providences, by soft touches on our hearts, by a thousand 
ways, to overcome us with a victory which blesses those whom 
it conquers and sets free those whom it captures. The Divine 
wrestler is not overcome of evil, but overcomes evil with 
good. Long-suffering persistence, which despairs of none, 
and, though often foiled, never tires, is made known to the 
world by that solemn, silent struggle beside Jabbok. Jacob’s 
wrestling with God lifts prayer into prominence for the first 
time in the Bible. Only in Abraham’s intercession for Sodom 
have we met with illustraticn of its power. But henceforth 
it is the very life-breath of religion, and is recognized as 
man’s sole weapon with God. By the grasp of prayer, we 
tuke hold of God’s strength, and, in that strength, prevail 
with him. The note of a religious man, ever since that 
night below the stars on the wild uplands beyond Jordan, has 
been prayer. His name is “God’s wrestler.” The new name 
teaches God’s transforming power, invests Jacob and his house 
with a new dignity, is the index of a new character, and the 
claim of a new authority won by conquest, and exercised by 
God for blessing. Victors re-name subjected foes; masters 
re-name slaves; Christ re-names disciples. God re-names 
Jacob, and by the act claims possession of him; while the 
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name itwelf sparkles like a diamond, the gift of a king, and 


is a badge of honor as well as a summons to lofty life. No 
holier chamber can be trodden by men whilst they live here, 
than that which is thrown open in that story of the man who 
overcame God by prayer, and carried the trophy of his con- 
quest of God, which was at bottom God’s conquest of him, 
for a memorial and a stimulus, in his name, forever. 

On the whole, we may mark the increasing light of revela- 
tion from the first lofty and naked idea of God as the Creator, 
onward to the wonderful thought of him as Friend, and easy 
to be entreated, which gleams out from the last of our lessons. 
The syllables of God’s revelation of himself are deeds, rather 
than mere words. Scripture is the record of revelation, not 
so much because it preserves certain words, as because it nar- 
rates the revealing facts, So, from all these incidents, we gather 
the conception of a God righteous, who will not look upon sin, 
and is the Judge of all the earth, but who also has in his heart 
a deep purpose of mercy for all men; who punishes that he 
may correct, who will enter into the closest relations of 
friendship with hearts that trust, who prepares the long pro- 
cesses of the ages with a view to a far-off blessing, and who 
delights in nothing so much as in the confident approach to 
him of men who love and serve him. 


We may note, too, the growth of the promise of redemp- |- 


tion, First was a broad general hope of the woman’s seed 
(that is, the race of man) bruising the serpent’s head. Then 
came the call of Abraham, aud the narrowing of the line in 
which the world-wide blessing was to be found. Its nature 
was not disclosed, but Abraham’s own experience would teach 
him what God’s blessing meant; and all that he had found of 
sweetness and holiness, of wisdom and rest, in the friendship 
of God, he must have felt would be included init. The mean- 
ing of the “blessing” would vary for each man, according to 
his own religious character. The son of Abraham who had 
no spiritual tastes, would think of it as only outward. But 
this much was gained in. these long centuries, that the chan- 
nel was defined, and that, the more narrowly it seemed to be 
limited, the more clear was the world-intended reach of the 
gift. The call of Abraham and the separation of his family 
was “particularism;” but it pointed to universality. 

Again, we may note the features of early saintship as they 
appear in these stories. We hear little of forms of worship. 
Abel offers sacrifice; so does Noah. Abraham builds altars, 
which implies sacrifice, wherever he pitches his tent. Jacob, 
too, rears altars. These are the scanty references to formal 
acts of devotion. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is not stretching a point in the interests of controversy, when 
he claims all these men as heroes of the faith. Abel, Noah, 
Abraham, Jacob, all had this for the very nerve of their reli- 
gion,—trust in God, which led to obedience and hope. The 
garb is very unlike ours. How far Abraham, for example, 
saw into the day of Christ, which we are assured he saw and 
was glad, we cannot tell. But the heart of their religion was 
the same as ours. No subsequent revelation has added any- 
thing essential to the old word, “ He believed in the Lord; 
and he counted it to him for righteousness.” The most strik- 
ing feature of patriarchal religion was its forward-looking 
gaze. The future beckoned them, and they lived init; there- 
fore they were content to dwell in tents, because they looked 
for the city. As they, so we, have to cultivate the sense of 
belonging to another order of things than that which we see 
around us. Though the centre of our hopes lies in the past, 
and we have to look back with even more of faith than we 
look forward, still we too have great things in front; and if 
we have to look to that cross as historical which to them was 
a faint light in the future, yet we with them have to turn 
our eyes with longing to the coming time when we and all 
the world shall receive from the hands of the coming seed of 
the woman a blessing, the sweetness and preciousness of which 
we can only partially grasp, even by our firmest hope. 

Manchester, England. 





REVIEW TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The sine qua non of a good review is found in two things: 
1. Preparation, preparation, preparation. 2. Action, action, 
action. Without the first, the second is impossible; with- 
out the second, the first is wasted. Young folks must be 
active. If the leader does not engage this activity along his 
line of thought, it will seek some other line for itself. You 
never saw a Sunday-school inactive. It is either acting weil 
or ill. Let, then, the hymns all be carefully selected before- 
hand, and all the details be cared for before the school opens. 
Carefully plan your work out of school, and carefully work 
your plans in school. For example: 

1. Order. (Do not accept disorder, or half order, for order.) 

2. Sing “Holy, holy, holy” (standing). 

8. Scripture reading (responsive, if possible). 

4. Prayer (short, clear, earnest, closing with the Lord’s 
Prayer). 

5. The Ten Commandments read, with response sung after 
each. 

6. Now let late comers in, doing nothing until all is quiet. 

7. Sing “ My faith looks up to thee.” 

8. Fifteen minutes for class business, offerings, class marking, 
change of addresses for new quarter’s class-roll, etc. 





9. Order. Sing “I’m a pilgrim” (standing). 
10. Now begins the review from the platform. Have on the 
board, all ready, the titles and golden: texts indicated, thus: 





. T. B. In the. 
. By one. 
. AmI, 

. Noah. 10. 
. Iwill. il. 
. Seek ye. p! 


Fear. 
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5 Escape. 

. I. God will. 
Surely. 
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Drill the school in these until they know. them thoroughly. 
Now wipe out the golden text words. Then call titles your- 
self, and let the school give the corresponding golden text. 
Now wipe out the title letters, leaving only the numerals 
standing. Indicate now by numbers what title or golden text 
you want, and let the school give it. About ten minutes will 
suffice for all this. 

11. Sing some wide-awake hymn, if possible from a banner, 
so as to save time in hunting it up by the school. Stand all. 
Chord on the piano, and go ahead at once. This wilf rest the 
school. No long interludes. 

12. Let another leader carry on the review now, as your 
first leader, if he has done his work well, will be a little tired 
A new man and a new voice rests the school. Let the leade: 
now paint word-pictures from the lessons, the school to give 
the title as soon as they see which lesson is indicated. Paint 
clearly or obscurely, according to the intelligence of the 
school. An intelligent school will guess from obscure hints 
An ignorant school needs clear pictures. As a specimen o} 
clear painting, we give the following: “I see a great plain 
There are many busy men there. They are building a great 
vessel.” Any school will see this. As a specimen of more 
obscure painting, the following may be suggestive: “I see 4 
busy scene. People are buying and selling, planting and 
building. Many are building at one structure. One man 
oversees these last workmen. Some pass by and laugh at them.” 

The lessons of this quarter are full of these word-pictures. 
Every lesson will yield one or two. Lesson I. is so obvious 
that it may be passed by. Lesson II.: “I see a woman. She 
is giving something toa man. Then they hide themselves.” 
Lesson III.: “I see two men. They are walking together. 
Presently I see one man going back alone.” Or, “I see twa 
altars. By each altar standsa man. The face of the one is 
kindly; that of the other, angry.” Lesson IV.: This is in- 
dicated above. Lesson V.: “I see a number of people travel- 
ing. They journey over one thousand miles. I see them stop 
at last. One of them builds an altar.” Lesson VI.: “See, 
there are two men talking very earnestly with each other. 
They come to some agreement, and then one of them takes 
his departure, and goes far away.” Or, “ Look, there is a city, 
prosperous but wicked. Not far away are four other cities. 
A shepherd comes down and encamps near one of these cities.” 
Lesson VII.: “A tent. Night. Flocks asleep on the plain: 
A man comes out of his tent, and looks at the stars.” Lesson 
VIIL: “A hillside. In the valley below, five cities. Twa 
men in the distance, going toward these cities. Two stand- 
ing and talking together.” Lesson IX.: “A city. Early 
dawn. Six people hurrying away. Sunrise. An awful con- 
flagration.” Lesson X.: “Two men. One old, the othex 
young. One is carrying some wood, the other some fire. 
They go solemnly ahead, and talk together.” Lesson XI.: 
“One man alone journeying. Night comes on. He lays 
himself down, and falls asleep. He dreams.” Lesson XII: 
“One man alone. A rivernearby. Night. The hours pase 
slowly. In the morning the man goes away, but limps badly.” 

These are mere suggestions. Let each leader make his 
own pictures, taking care only to make them short. There 
is no fear but that the scholars will pay attention, and be 
only too anxious to call out the title as soon as they guess it. 
Sometimes it is well not to let the scholars guess until the 
picture is finished, so as not to let the clever ones have it all to 
themselves. Finish the picture first, and then call for the title, 

18. Sing again a popular piece, standing. 

14. Having prepared teachers beforehand, now call on one 
and another for the best thought from the lesson assigned. 
One minute per lesson is plenty for this. Half a minute is 
better still. Select teachers with good brains and good: voices, 
and have them face the majority of the scholars. Have them 
stand when they speak. 

15. Ask some Spiritually minded teacher (prepared before- 
hand) to lead in prayer. Don’t let him pray for the heathen 
to-day, or for the Jews, but for this school: for the believers, 
that they may be as faithful as Abraham; and for the unbe- 
lievers, lest they perish at last, as Sodom did. 

16. Sing “I hear thy welcome voice,” or “ Hasten, sinners, 
to be wise.” 

17, Announce attendance and offering. 

18. Sing “ Lord dismiss us with thy blessing.” 

19. Benediction. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 
Some primary teachers may prefer to use only a review of 
previous teaching, recalling the headings as given on the 
blackboard or map, or questioning on each lesson as the golden 
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text is recited. Others will wish to use instead, or to com- 
bine with the review, a temperance or a missionary lesson. 
All are needful and valwable, and both temperance and mis- 
sions can properly. be taught, as they sometimes relate to tle 
regular lessons in their order. These review notes are hints 
from which the teachers may select and use what may suit 
their own purpose or meet some especial need, But in the 
primary department, remember never to attempt to teach so 
much as to confuse and leave no distinct impression on mind 
and heart. 

What is the name of the book we have been studying? A 
number of children received, as a reward for learning last 
year’s golden texts, a little copy of Genesis, in good plain 
print. It has made them feel as if every lesson was their 
very own, and themselves real students with a text-book, even 
though somebody else had to help them spell the words or 
read it forthem. You cannot begin too soon to teach the 
value of the Bible; and before a child can take the whole, 
give it in small pieces. There are many scholars yet young, 
some within the church fold, who count among their chief 
treasures their “Bible Library,”—the little books of Mark, 
John, Psalms, Proverbs, or the New Testament, which they 
have received in the course of their Sunday-school member- 
ship. We have found Genesis a story of beginnings, or 

First Things—Encourage the children to name some of 
these. With assistance, or suggestive questions, they will 
probably give most of the following: Heavens and earth ; the 
first home; first man and woman; the first sabbath; first 
temptation and sin; the first brothers and their. offerings. 
Who was the first shepherd? Whose was the first altar men- 
tioned? When did he build it? For what? Who was the 
first peacemaker? For very little ones, few reviews could 
furnish a more charming exercise than could be made by 
questions on objects associated with scenes of lessons: Sun, 
moon, stars ; trees in a garden; sheep and lambs; all the ani- 
mals; the long, long rain; a dove; rainbow; shepherds; sand 
on the seashore; shield; under the oak; fire, tents, altars, a 
stone, etc. Other questions will recall what you would review, 
and prepare the way for still clearer divisions. Ask for the 

Names of Persons, and get some judgment upon the char- 
acters, to see what impressions have been made. How many 
obeyed God? ‘What was the golden text about Noah? Did 
Abram obey? When? How was his name changed? Did 
Lot obey? Who hastened him? Did Jacob obey? When? 
To how many did God speak? What were some of his 
promises ? 

Sin.—What have we learned about sin in that golden text 
fn the second lesson? Under this division, question upon 
yielding to temptation; ask what it is to be tempted ; ques- 
tion upon examples of disobedience, hatred, murder, a wicked 
‘world, a sinful city. In this dark list of sin and sorrow, we 
must put the name of the first man whom we know became 
drunken. No doubt there were drunkards in the world before 
the flood ; for we read that the earth gas filled with violence 
and wickedness, that the thoughts and desires of men were 
evil. Jesus tells how they did eat and drink. And if men were 
then as some are now, their evil appetites helped to fill the 
earth with wounds and violence. But the sorry story tells of 
trouble in the saved family; that Noah “planted a vineyard: 
and he drank of the wine, and was drunken.” What a pity that 
Noah knew how to make wine of his rich, juicy grapes, or 
that he kept on his drinking until he was drunken! Many 
people say they will never be drunk on wine, and that they 
are old enough to know when to stop drinking. Are they 
better or wiser or older than Noah, of whom God once said, 
“Thee have I seen righteous before me,”—the one whom the 
Lord shut in from evil when the flood came; the one with 
whom he made his rainbow covenant? And yet the man 
who walked with God, when he was old, staggered and lay 
down in his tent so drunk that his sons were ashamed of him. 
Some people think that anybody who objects to making or 
drinking home-made wine is a fool; but God thought best 
to give a story, to last as long as grapes grow on earth, about 
@ good man who once drank such wine, and it certainly made 
him for the time act like a fool, Why did Eve and Adam 
eat the forbidden fruit? Sinful looking, desiring, tasting, 
drove them from Eden. What came by sin? That is the 
end of disobedience and sin; for another verse tells us, “Sin, 
when it is finished, bringeth forth death,” 

Satan loves to deceive, and call evil good, just as he did 
when he talked to Eve. Perhaps you have heard of a drinking- 
saloon called “Paradise.” The tempter is there with light and 
music, shining glasses, langhter and song, coaxing the young 
and foolish to drink with older men, who learned long ago. 
Tn such a saloon a young man one night drank so much that 
he began to quarrel, and the saloon-keeper ordered him off. 
The man went, but came back with a pistol; but the sober 
saloon-keeper had a pistol too, and shot the young man. He 
sold him the drinks which made him quarrel, then killed 
him for being quarrelsome. Words could not tell the sorrow 
from that one night’s drinking in one place among thousands 
everywhere. A grave, a prison-cell, tears, shame, all for 
“wounds without cause.” Did they put up the shutters and 

the saloon? Oh, no! business must not suffer; the 
place was more famous, and made more money, than before. 
‘What besides money is so made every day and night? Broken 





hearts, distress, hunger, death, and yet the making and sell- 
ing of drink goes on. 

Cities like Sodom are not swallowed in sudden destruction, 
but throngs are crowding the way to eternal death. How did 
Abraham plead for Sodom? Ought Christians so to plead 
and labor for salvation to cover the whole earth and conquer 
the reign of sin? Can children help? Does God hear and 
answer prayer? What examples of answered prayer in the 
quarter’s lesson? What covenants did God make? What 
proofs have we that God. watches and cares for each of his 
children? How did he come to one who slept on a stony 
pillow? Will he be a friend to every little child as he was 
the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob? 





A SUPERINTENDENT’S QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 
> BY DELIA W. LYMAN, 
To conduct the following review exercise, the superintendent 
should write the following numbers on the blackboard in the 


order here given, allowing room between the columns for 
words to be afterward written out: 


1 16 29 
2 17 30 K 
3 18 31 

19 32 
4 20 3 
5 21 3% 0 
6 22 35 
7 23 
8 36 
9 24 37 
10 2 
11 38 “4 
12 26 2 

27 40 ff 
13 28 
14 
15 


In conducting the review, he must ask the questions given 
below; and as the school gives the answer to each, he must 
write it opposite the number indicated, printing the initial 
letter in a large capital, and separating it from the rest of 
the word by a hyphen. Care must be taken to observe the 
spaces indicated between 3 and 4, 15 and 16, etc. Some of 
the questions are simple enough for the infant class to answer, 
and others must be left to the older classes. 

After explaining to the school that the initial letters of 
the answers given to the questions will finally give the sub- 
ject of the lessons of the whole quarter, let the superintendent 
ask the questions in this order ; 

In what book are the lessons of this quarter? (Write the 
answer “G-enesis” after figure 19.) __ 

What are the first five books df the Bible called? 
tateuch (16). 

When God looked upen the world which he had created, 
how did it seem to him? G-ood (32). 

In whose image was man created? G-od’s (38). 

Out of what was man created? D-ust (15). 

Where did God place Adam and Eve? E-den (21). 

Of what did God forbid Adam and Eve to eat? T-ree of 
knowledge of good and evil (26). 

Whom did the Devil tempt first? E-ve (3). —~ 

Because of the fall, what came into the world? D-eath (40). 

What did Cain do to his brother? K-illed him (29). 

When Cain went out from the presence of God, into what 
land did he go to dwell? N-od (9). ———= 

When men became very eorrupt, what man did God find 
worthy to be saved from their just punishment? N-oah (8). 

By what trait did Noah show himself to be different from 
those people? O-bedience (18), 

Of what did he build the ark? G-opher wood (12). 

After the rain ceased, what bird did Noah send out three 
times to learn if the dry lund had appeared? D-ove (33). ~ 

What did it bring back in its mouth? O-live leaf (34). 

What sign did God give Noah that he would not again 
destroy the earth by water? R-ainbow (17).« 

Long after the flood, whom did God call to be the father of 
his chosen people? A-bram (13). 

Who was Abram’s father? T-erah (1). 

After Abram left Ur of the Chaldees, where did he remain 
till his father’s death? H-aran (2). 

After Abram had dwelt awhile in Canaan, where did he 
go on account of famine? E-gypt (28). 

What direction from Egypt was Canaan? N-ortheast (14). 

When he returned to Canaan, to whom did Abram gener- 
ously give the choice of the best land? Lot. (Do not write 
this answer.) 

What relation was he to Abram? N-ephew (11). 

When God made a covenant with Abram, and changed his 
name to Abraham, what did this new name mean? F-ather 
of a multitude (37). 

At what place was Abram’s tent when he was visited by 
three angels? H-ebron (27). 


P-en- 





What city did he plead with God to save? S-odom (22). 


What other wicked city is almost always,mentioned with _ 


| Sodom? G-omorrah 76). 


What does the Bible say God did to the Cities of the Plain 
because of their wickedness? O-verthrew them (36). 

When the angels told Abram that he should have a son, - 
who laughed behind the tent-door? S-arah (23). 

What son had Abraham by Hagar? I-shmael (80). 

What son did he have by Sarah? I-saac (7). 

What did God tell him to do with Isaac? O-fler him up (39). 

What did God want to test by this? F-aith (25), 

Where did Abraham build his altar to offer up Isase? 
M-ount Moriah (35). 

Instead of Isaac, what was offered on the altar? R-am (20). 

What name did Jacob give to the place where he dreamed 
of the ladder reaching to heaven? B-ethel (4). 

What did he pour on his stone pillow, to show that he con- 
secrated it to the Lord? O-il (24), 

In the last lesson of the quarter, from whom did Jacob 
pray God to deliver him? E-sau (5). 

After he had wrestled with the angel, what did he receive 
from God? N-ew name (31). 

What was it? I-srael (10). 

Let the superintendent then erase the numbers, and ask 
the school to read in concert the subject of the lessons of the 
quarter, beginning at the top of the left-hand column, and 
reading down each column. 





QUARTERLY REVIEW QUESTIONS. 
BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


1. Name two trees that grew in Eden. 2. How did the liv- 
ing creatures get their names? 3. Who was the first born 
child? 4. Who lived nine hundred and sixty-nine years? 
5. What two men are said to have walked with God? 6, In 
what singular manner was an ancient vessel floated? 7, Who 
preached many years without a convert? 8. The ark’s length 
was how many times its breadth and depth? 9. What was 
the first creature to leave the ark? 10. What is the ever- 
lasting covenant between God and every living creature ? 
11. Who was a mighty one in the earth? 12. Why did men 
leave off building a certain city? 13. When was animal food 
permitted? 14. How many years did Abraham live after 
coming to Canaan? 15. What member of Abraham’s house- 
hold came from Damascus? 16. What member of Abraham's 
household came from Egypt? 17. What was the age of the only 
woman in the Bible whose age is known? 18, Who fell on 
his face, and laughed? 19, Who said, “Thou God seest me”? 
20. How early was Isaac’s name fixed upon? 21. Who first 
gave tithes? 22. What child’s voice did God hear? 28. 
What was the greatest trial of faith? 24. Name the five cities 
in the plain. 25. How many righteous persons could have 
saved Sodom? 26. Who was ruined by looking backward» 
and not forward? 27. Who went to live in a cave? 





TEMPERANCE LESSON. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Gen. 9; 18-27.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

18. And the sons of Nd’ah, that | 18 And the sons of Noah, that 
went forth of the ark, were Shém, went forth of the ark, were 
and Ham, and Ja’/pheth : and Ham Shem, and Ham, and Japheth: 
is the father of Ca/naan. and Ham is the father of Ca- 

19. These are the three sons of | 19 naan. These three were the 


NOah: and of them was the sons of Noah: and of these 
whole earth overspread. was the whole earth over- 
20. And Nd’/ah began fo be a spread, 


husbandman, aud he planted a 
vineyard : 

21. And he drank of the wine, 
and was drunken; and he was 
uncovered within his tent. 

22. And Haim, the father of Ca’- 
naan, saw the nakedness of his 
father, and told his two brethren 
without. 

23. And Shém and Ja’pheth 
took a garment, and laid # upon 
both their shoulders, and went 
backward, and covered the 
nakedness of their father; and 
their faces were backward, and 
they w not their father’s 
nakedness. 

2%. And Né’ah awoke from his 
wine, and knew what his younger 
son had done unto him. 

25. And he said, Cursed be Cé’- 
naan; a servant of servants shall 
he be unto his brethren. 

26. And he said, Blessed be the 
Lorp God of Shém ; and Ci/naan 


20 And Noah began to be an 
husbandman, and planted a 
21 vineyard: and he drank of 
the wine, and was drunken; 
and he was uncovered within 
22 his tent. And Ham, the father 
of Canaan, saw the nakedness 
of his father, and told his two 
23 brethren without. And Shem 
and Japheth took a garment, 
and laid it upon both their. 
shoulders, and went back- 
ward, and covered the naked- 
ness of their father; and their 
faces were backward, and they 
saw not their father’s naked- 
24 ness. And Noah awoke from 
his wine, and knew what his 
lyoungest son had done unto 
25 him. And he said, 
Cursed be Canaan ; 
A servant of servants shall 
he be unto his brethren. 
2 And he said, 
Blessed be the Lorp, the 


God of Shem ; 
aball be his servant. And let Canaan be this ser- 
27.-God shall enlarge Ja’pheth, p> So 


and he shall dwell in the tents 
of Shém; and Ci’/naan shall be 
his servant, 


God enlarge Japheth, 

And #let him dwell in the 
tents of Shem; 

And let Canaan be £ his ser- 
vant. 





10r, younger %0r, their *%Or, he shall 
Tb Committee would substitute the Divine name “ Jeho- 
van” forthe Lona” in verse a. 
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CRITICAL NOTES, 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 18.—The names of Noah’s sons had been repeatedly 
mentioned before (Gen. 5: 32; 6:10; 7:13). They are 
introduced here again, because the narrative that follows im- 
mediately concerns them. They are always named in the 
same order, which is probably that of their respective ages 
(see on Gen. 6:10). That went forth of the ark: This expres- 
sion links what follows to the preceding account of the flood. 
Thot exterminating judgment had not eradicated the evil 
inherent in human nature. Ham had been spared with the 
family of his pious father; but his vile heart remained vile, 
notwithstanding the fearful retribution which he had wit- 
nessed, and the signal mercy which he had experienced.— 
Ham is the father of Canaan: This statement of the following 
genealogy (10: 6) is here anticipated, in order to prepare the 
way for Noah’s prediction (v. 25). 

Verse 19.—Of them was the whole earth overspread (comp. 
10: 32): This calls attention to the significance of the inci- 
dent here recorded. It affected, not merely Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth as individuals, but the races and nations descended 
from them which populated the earth afresh. Acts trifling 
in themselves may yet Ye indicative of character; and the 
character of the parent may be perpetuated in his posterity, 
and thus tend to shape their destiny. Noah by Divine inspira- 
tion is enabled to detect these germs of the future, which were 
involved in the conduct of his sons; and he takes occasion 
from them to foretell the respective fortunes of their de- 
acendants. 

Verse 20.—And Noah began to be an husbandman: He did 
not invent the art of agriculture (4: 2), and he is nowhere 
reproached for having planted a vineyard. 

Verse 21.—And he drank of the wine, and was drunken: 
Whatever may be said of the allowable and even sacred use 
of wine, the Bible condemns drunkenness in the most un- 
measured terms. For the sake of a vicious indulgence men 
surrender reason and conscience, and place themselves under 
the control of a frenzy which makes them incapable of dis- 
tinguishing right from wrong, so that they are liable to do 
what is most disgusting and criminal, and what would be most 
abhorrent to them if they were in their right mind. What 
can be a greater affront to God than thus to stifle his voice in 
the soul, and for a man to divest himself of the noble nature 
which God has given him? Weare told that no drunkard 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven. Of course, all actions 
and habits.which tend to produce intoxication, all social usages 
and enticements, and all occupations which foster and pro- 
mote it, are sinful. The Bible does not hide the errors and 
faults of good men. Noah, who alone of his generation was 
found righteous before God, and who, with his house, was 
saved from the destruction of the ungodly world, fell before 
the wine-cup, made a most disgraceful and humiliating spec- 
tacle of himself, dishonoring himself before his own children, 
an object of mockery to Ham, of shame and grief to his two 
nobler sons, and giving occasion to the enemies of the Lord 
to blaspheme from that day to this. The apology has some- 
times been madd for him, that he was unacquainted with the 
intoxicating properties of wine. But though this is the first 
mention of wine, there, is.no reason to suppose that it had not 
been in use before. It rather shows the insidious and dan- 
gerous character of intoxicating drinks, that so pious a man 
should have yielded to the temptation. We do not learn that 
he ever offended a second time; but this one transgression 
must have filled him with mortification and vain regrets for 
the rest of his days. 

Verse 22.—Ham was so devoid of every sentiment of filial 
duty, and even of ordinary decency, as to feast his eyes upon 
his father’s shame and expose it to others. The attempt has 
been made, by arbitrary and unwarrantable changes of the 
text, to make Canaan the culprit instead of Ham, or along 
with Ham. 

Verse 23.—Shem and Japheth modestly conceal their 
father’s fault, and do iheir utmost to cover over his exposure 
from others and from themselves. They are an example of 
true friendliness to one who has been overtaken by a fault. 
They who are ready to spread reports of the misdeeds or mis- 
fortunes of others, are treading in the footsteps of Ham. 

Verse 24.—And Noah awoke from his wine: What a sad 
coming to himself to discover what he had been led to do in 
his intoxication, and to what insult and contumely he had 
exposed himself from ais own son!—His younger son: The 
Hebrew may mean either “ youngest,” which is in the text of 
the Revision, or “younger,” as it is in the Authorized Ver- 
sion and the Revision margin. If, as I suppose, the order of 
their birth was Shem, Ham, Japheth, “younger” is the cor- 
rect translation. And with this Genesis 10; 21 is entirely 
consistent, if rendered, as it properly is in the Revision, 
“Shem ... the elder brother of Japheth.” 

Verse 25.—Cursed be Cunaan: This is not a mere outburst 
of passion in one who had been wantonly provoked. Noah 
was doubtless indignant at the treatment which he had 
received from his undutiful son. But he is guided by the 
spirit of inspiration in pronouncing this Divine malediction, 
which subsequent history so fully verified. Ham had sinned 


tary character of sin and of its punishment finds illustration 
everywhere in the providence of God. But why is Canaan 
singled out and alone sentenced among the sons of Ham? 
His participation in his father’s shameless conduct has been 
suspected, but cannot be proved. The notion that Ham, as 
his father’s youngest son, was punished in his own youngest 
son, is not only a non sequitur in principle, but is at fault in 
its premise (if Ham was second in age), and perhaps also in 
its conclusion ; for chapter 10 is a table of the affinities of 
nations, rather than of individuals; and though Canaan is a 
personal name, the same thing cannot be confidently affirmed of 
“the other names in Genesis 10: 6. Canaan may have inherited 
a viler disposition than the rest; the beastly filthiness of his 
descendants, as shown in the crimes and overthrow of Sodom, 
and in the iniquity of the Canaanites generally, as portrayed 
in Seripture (Gen. 15:16; Lev. 18: 24, 25; 20: 23), and 
even by heathen writers, attests their desert of the doom here 
pronounced. Just that is here predicted, which, as Noah was 
enabled to foresee, would actually take place, and which aléo 
it was particularly important for the chosen race to know, for 
whom, in the purpose of God, this prediction was principally 
intended. Canaan, which they were to subdue and dispos- 
sess, was from the beginning an accursed race of the vilest 
instincts and habits, And the very name was itself an omen 
of their destiny being significant of subjugation (see Deut. 
9:3 and Judg. 4: 23, in the Hebrew). While the curse is 
pronounced on Canaan alone, the other sons of Ham nega- 
tively participate in the punishment so far as this, that no 
blessing is here pronounced on them as on Shem and Japheth. 
That descendants are not positively and definitely excluded 
from the blessings of salvation is plain from later revelations 
(Gen. 12: 3, etc.).—Servant of servants: A Hebrew superla- 
tive, as king of kings, heaven of heavens, Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, song of songs. 

Verse 26.—Shem’s great distinction, as shown particularly 
in the chosen race descended from him, was that Jehovah 
was his God. Noah, instead of undertaking to describe bene- 
fits which were indescribable, breaks out in an ascription of 
praise to Jehovah for bestowing them. 

Verse 27.—Correctly rendered in the Revision, God enlarge 
Japheth,—a petition which was sure of accomplishment, denot- 
ing the wide diffusion of his race and the enlargement or 
prosperity to be granted to them. Here, again, an omen is 
taken from the name; the verb “ enlarge,” in Hebrew, being 
identical in its leticrs with “Japheth.” The significant 
change of the Divine names in this passage, “ Jehovah,” in 
verse 26, and “God,” in verse 27, is adapted to raise the ques- 
tion whether their alternation elsewhere is to be traced, as 
critics would persuade us, to the habit of two distinct writers. 
—And he shall dwell (Rev., let him dwell) in the tents of Shem: 
Not God, who is spoken of as dwelling in his own abode 
amongst men, but never in men’s own habitations; and, 
besides, their blessing in this verse relates to Japheth, not to 
Shem, who has been blessed already. Japheth’s.descendants 
shall come into association with Shem partly by conquest, as 
when Greece and Rome extended their sway over the chosen 
race in Judea and elsewhere, partly by intercourse in various 
ways, the result being in either case a participation in the 
spiritual blessings granted to Shem.—Cunaan, including Phe- 
nicia, with Tyre and its colonies,—for example, Carthage, 
—was subjugated by them; and it has been utterly swept 
from existence. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
THE MOTHER OF CRIMES. 


Innumerable are the crimes of the dolorous and accursed 
ages. And a fruitful source of them all is intemperance. It 
robs the body of its strength, the senses of their delicacy, the 
mind of its acuteness, the spirit of its life. It fires every 
passion, makes every base appetite the master of mind and 
will, leaves man an utter wreck. Of its work there are fright- 
ful statistics of robberies, arsons, murders, insanities, and 
curses to the third and fourth generations; but there are no 
statistics that can measure the heart-breaks of wives, hungers 
of children, disappointments of fond parents, and physical 
inheritance of deterioration and unconquerable appetite. It 
is the one great, stark, crying curse of our race and age. It is 
the personal foe of every parent, Sunday-school teacher, and 
preacher of righteousness. 

Why is intemperance indulged? There are no reasonable 
answers; there are many pretenses. It is said that it nour- 
ishes and strengthens the body. Satan could not invent a 
worse lie. There is no call for it in sickness or health, that 
cannot be better met with something else. It is simply a 
question of the pleasure it gives, and of the appetite that 
cannot be denied. 

How shall the parent, teacher, preacher, and philanthro- 
pist fight this demon? By esteeming it a curse, not to be 
touched, tasted, or handled. By personally and wholly ab- 
staining from the poison. By warning every one they may 
influence that science demonstrates that it is a harm to the 
body; that it is an insidious enemy, coming as a pleasure and 





as ason; he should be punished inhisownson. The heredi- 


it is so far-reaching that it goes beyond its victim, and lays its 
curse on the unborn child, foredooming it to debility, insanity, 
or bitter servitude to an appetite that rules him like a demon 
enthroned. 

Pledge all the children to-day to abstain wholly from its 
use; or, when they get to be men, good as Noah, they may 
fall by this sin, and incur all this shame. 








MISSIONARY LESSON. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Gen, 18 : 17-26.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


17. And the Lorp said, ShallI|}17 And the Lorp said, Shall I 
hide from A’bra-ham that thing hide from Abraham that 
which I do; 18 which I do; seeing that Abra- 
18. Seeing that A’bra-ham shall ham shall surely become a 
surely become a great and great and mighty nation, and 
mighty nation, and all the na- all the nations of the earth 
tions of the earth shall be blessed | 19 shall be blessed in him? For 
in him? I have ‘known him, to, the 
19. For I know him, that he end that he may command 
will command his children and his children and his house- 
his household after him, and hold after him, that they may 
they shall keep the way of the keep the way of the Lorp, to 
Lorp, to do justice and judg- do justice and judgement; to 
ment; that the LoRD may bring the end that the Lorp may 
upon Abraham that which he bring upon Abraham that 
hath spoken of him. which he hath spoken of him. 
20. And the Lorp said, Because | 20 And the LorpD said, * Because 
the cry of Sod’om and Go-mdér’rah the cry of Sodom and Gomor- 
is great, and because their sin is rah is great, and *because 
very grievous, 21 their sin is very grievous; I 
21. I will go down now, and will go down now, and see 
see whether they have done whether they have done al- 
altogether according to the cry of together according to the cry 
it, which is come unto me; and of it, which is come unto me; 
if not, I will know. 22 and if not, I will know. And 
22. And the men turned their the men turned from thence, 
faces from thence, and went and went toward Sodom: but 
toward Sod’om: but A’bra-ham Abraham stood yet before the 
stood yet before the Lorp. 23 Lorp. And Abraham drew 
23. And A’bra-ham drew near, near, and said, Wilt thon con- 
and said, Wilt thou also destroy sume the righteous with the 
the righteous with the wicked? | 24 wicked? Peradventure there 
24, Peradventure there be fifty be fifty righteous within the 
righteous within the city: wilt city : wilt thou consume and 
thou also destroy and not spare not spare the place for the 
the place for the fifty righteous fifty righteous that are there- 
that are therein? 25 in? That be far from thee to 
25. That be far from thee to do do after this manner, to slay 
after this manner, to slay the the righteous with the wicked, 
righteous with the wicked; and that so the righteous should be 
that the righteous should be as as the wicked ; that be far from 
the wicked, that be far from thee ;: shall not the Judge of all 
thee: Shall not the Judge of all | 26 the earth do right? And the 
the earth do right? Lorp said, If I find in Sodom 
26. And the Lorp said, IfI find fifty righteous within the city, 
in Sod’om fifty righteous within then I will spare all the place 
the city, then I will spare all the for their sake. 
place for their sakes, 








1See Amos ili.2, 2Or, Verily 


The American Committee would substitute the Divine name “Jeho 
vah” for “the Lonp” wherever it occurs. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D, 


Verse 17.—Shall I hide from Abraham that thing which I do: 
The Lord had entered into intimate and friendly relations 
with Abraham, had covenanted with him, had given him 
exceeding great and precious promises, and he now proposes 
to take him more fully into his confidence, and reveal his 
purposes and the method of his providence (Psa. 26: 14; 
Amos 3: 7). 

Verse 18.—Seeing that Abraham shall surely become a great 
and mighty nation: The reference is to the language of God’s 
promise to him as the ancestor of the chosen race (Gen. 12: 2). 
—And all the nations of the earth shall be blessed in him: It was 
not merely for the sake of conferring distinction on Abraham 
personally, nor for the sole advantage of his descendants, that 
they were made the people of God, and the objects of his 
special favor. It was, as they were expressly told from the 
beginning, in order that through them the Divine blessing 
might spread over all mankind. It was not that they were 
the favorites of heaven, and all beside were excluded from 
God's mercy ; but they were made recipients of God’s bounty 
in order that they might be his almoners to others. The 
Jews, forgetting the very end of the dispensation under which 
they lived, prided themselves on being the children of Abra- 
ham, and despised other nations as dogs. The consequence of 
which was that the kingdom of God was taken from them and 
given to the Gentiles, whom they contemned. The history is 
full of warning to the Church, which has been commissioned 
to preach the gospel to every creature. If, satisfied with our 
own possession of religious privileges, we neglect to send 
them abroad over the whole earth, and thus lose sight of 
God’s purpose in conferring them upon us, he may withdraw 
his gifts, and bestow them upon others who will employ them 
more in accordance with his gracious design (Rom. 11 : 21). 

Verse 19.—This verse is not simply a declaration of God’s 
foreknowledge of Abraham’s fidelity, as it would appear to be 
in the Authorized Version, but a statement of the purpose 





an exhilaration, toabide as an agony, tyranny, and death ; that 


which the Lord had in view in calling him. ‘The correct 
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translation is that which is given in the Revision. For I 
have known him: We speak of knowing those who are our 
intimate friends. Thus God had- established an intimacy 
betweén himself and Abraham. He had chosen him, and 
made him his friend.—To the end that he may command his 
children and his household after him: That he may train them 
up to follow him in his piety and obedience.—That they may 
keep the way of the Lord: Treading persistently in the path in 
which he requires them to walk.—7o do justice and judgment : 
That which is just and right in their relations to their fellow- 
men, as well as to God. Jehovah was not a mere national or 
tribal deity, like the gods of the heathen, who were each the 
patrons of their own nation, irrespective of the character of 
the latter. God called Abraham to be the father of a holy 
and righteous nation, and this is the condition upon which all 
his other promises are suspended.—T'hat the Lord may bring 
upon Abraham that which he hath spoken of him: Abraham’s 
race could only enjoy God’s promised blessing themselves, and 
be the medium of this blessing to others, in proportion as they 
were faithful to the obligations which their sacred character 
and relations imposed upon them. And it is so also with his 
spiritual seed, the Christian Church. If they are religiously 
cold and dead, they cannot expect to be prospered themselves, 
or to be the instruments of accomplishing much good to 
others. Buta truly devout and holy Church, radiant with 
the presence of God in the midst of it, may confidently look 
for signal tokens that the arm of the Lord is made bare on 
its behalf, and its triumphs shall be glorious. Inasmuch as 
Abraham occupied this important position in the scheme of 


-God’s mercy for the world at large, and inasmuch as the fit- 


ness of his descendants to be God’s instruments depended on 
their being thoroughly trained to do his will, the Lord 
now communicated to Abraham his intention to deal with 
Sodom as it deserved, that his great example of retributive 
righteousness might serve for their admonition and warning 
in all time to come (1 Cor. 10:12). Another reason doubt- 
less was, that the announcement of the impending doom of 
this guilty city might lead him to that earnest and impor- 
tunate intercession on its behalf which we find in the closing 
‘verses of this lesson and of this chapter. 

Verse 20.— Because [better, as in the margin of the Revision, 
Verily] the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is great: The sins and 
crimes of these cities are represented as loudly calling upon 
God for his righteous punishment. He has great forbear- 


ance, and his justice sometimes seems to slumber; but when, 


the measure of iniquity is full, retribution cannot be longer 
delayed. Long impunity in sin makes hardened transgressors 
bold, but the day of recompense is steadily approaching, and 
will suddenly overtake them when they are least aware 
(Luke 17 : 28-30). 

Verse 21.—I will go down now and see: After the manner of 
human tribunals, God is represented as instituting a careful 
investigation before finally pronouncing sentence. His omni- 
science searches all things thoroughl), and his judgment is 
ever in precise accordance to truth (Heb. 4 : 13). 

Verse 22.—And the men turned: One of the three guests of 
Abraham (v. 2) is distinguished from the other two as 
Jehovah himself. The latter remains with Abraham as he 
urges his cuit on behalf of Sodom, while the two men, or 
rather angels, pursue their way to Sodom, and are entertained 
by Lot (Gen. 19:1), Abraham could plead with the Lord to 
spare Sodom for the sake of the righteous whom he supposed to 
be init. It is our privilege and duty to pray with like impor- 
tunity for the salvation of an ungodly world for the sake of 
that adequate atonement and that perfect righteousness which 
the Son of God himself has wrought. And we can further 
do what Abraham was not authorized todo. We can carry 
the gospel of God’s grace, attended by the agency of his 
almighty quickening Spirit, to a world that lieth in wicked- 
ness, with the assured confidence that they, who are dead in 
trespasses and sins, can by his saving power be made spir- 
itually alive; and thus they shall escape that storm of final 
wrath of which the overthrow of Sodom was but a type, 

The remaining verses of this lesson were already commented 
on in the lesson for February 20. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 


God’s only purpose in continuing to uphold this world is to 
save souls, in order to glorify them more and more forever. 
His only way of doing this is by the preaching in life and 
word of godly men, accompanied by ali the power of the 
King of the universe. There is no other way; questionless, 
it is the best way. “God had but one son, and he was a mis- 
sionary.” When Christ had finished his redemptive work, 
he left this only way to his church. Men who wish te work 
with God must adopt it. A man who only gathers together 
gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble,—all alike 
valuable in the final fire —is to be bankrupt at last ; but work- 
ing together with God is to succeed as God dees, and be ever- 
Tastingly rich. 

God does not hide from men like himself the things he is 
about todo (Gen. 18:17). As spring flowers down in the 
dark feel the sunshine, so men who have the Spirit in their 





hearts forefeel the coming of the Sun of Righteousness ; re- 
vivals are expected, nations born in a day are looked for. 

What a glory to have all the nations of the earth blessed 
in one man (v.18), That opportunity lies at the door of 
every man who is like God. The first step is to command 
his children and his household after him, so that they will 
keep the way of the Lord (v.19). That is the Jerusalem 
he is to begin at. 

_God gave Abram an invitation to save two cities, The 
opportunity was greater than his faith. He gives us an 
invitation to save the world. May our faith equal the oppor- 
tunity! How he led Abram along from asking a little thing— 
the salvation of cities for fifty’s sake,—to asking a great thing, 
—salvation of cities for ten’s sake, How he has led us from 
little to great. He brought a few strangers to our homes, 
opened a few doors in civilized lands, then set every door 
open before us in the whole world, and, impatient of our slow 
coming, poured the heathen in multitudinous billows on all 
our shores, May our faith not stagger, much less fail! 

If Abram’s faith had only prevailed to save two cities, it 
seems as if the power of that example would have operated 
on the prayers of other righteous men with such power that 
the world would have been saved centuries ago. We do our 
work directly, but our example reaches far more widely. 
Moses led a few million from Egypt to Canaan; but the force 
of his meek example and his written word have led far more 
millions to the heavenly Canaan. 








A LOOK AHEAD. 
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ADDED HELPS FOR THE SECOND 
QUARTER’S LESSONS. 

At the beginning of the current year’s lesson course, a list 
was given, in these pages, of critical, scientific, historical, 
illustrative, and homiletical helps to the study of the Old 
Testament lessons for the first and second quarters of this 
year. That list appeared in The Sunday School Times for 
December 11, 1886. In accordance with a promise then 
given, a few other works, bearing on the lessons of the second 
quarter, now receive mention. 

Egypt is at the present time under fresh examination by 
explorers and scholars; and one has need to supplement all 
the earlier works on that land with the monographs of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, in order to be familiar with the 
latest disclosures of scientific research. Wilkinson’s “The 
Ancient Egyptians” is still the standard work in English on 
the antiquities of Egypt. The latest edition of it, as edited 
by Dr. Birch, was published by John Murray, London, and 
republished by Scribner and Welford, New York, in three 
octavo volumes, at, say, $35.00 theset. It is, however, now out 
of print; but it can be found in public libraries, An abridged 
edition of the original work is published by Harper and 
Brothers, New York, in two small volumes. 

The various works of Georg Ebers ought not to be over- 
looked. His “Egypt and the Books of Moses” (A2gypten u. 
die Biicher Mose’s”) is available only in German; but it is 
of great value to one who can read it in that language. It 
throws much light on the correspondence of the Bible narra- 
tive with the historic remains of ancient Egypt. Only one 
volume of this work was ever published; but that covers the 
portion of the Bible text included in this quarter’s lessons. 
It can probably be obtained through almost any book importer 
at, say, $2.50 to $3.00. Ebers’s “ Egypt, Picturesque and De- 
scriptive,” is published in English by Cassell and Company, 
New York (2 folio volumes, at $25.00). Both its text and 
its illustrations go far to reproduce the Egypt of Joseph and 
Moses in the light of to-day. The historic romances by Ebers 
in illustration of ancient Egyptian life give a vividness to 
that life which cannot be secured in any other way. “ Uarda” 
is an attractive romance of the days of Rameses II., the prob- 
able oppressor of the Hebrews. It can be obtained of 
William 8. Gottsberger, 11 Murray Street, New York, in two 
volumes, at $1.50 the set ; in paper covers, at eighty cents. 

Of the recent monographs of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, the most important as bearing on these lessons is 
Naville’s “The Store-City of Pithom and The Route of the 
Exodus.” This is an account of the discovery of one of the 
two “treasure cities,” or granaries, built by the Hebrews 
while in bondage. It is a small quarto volume, containing 
thirteen plates and two maps. It was published at $5.00. It 
is just now out of print, but it will be reprinted if a sufficient 
number of orders be received. Orders may be sent to the 
Rev. W. C. Winslow, 429 Beacon Street, Boston. Another of 
these monographs throwing light on the days of Moses, is 
Petrie’s “Tanis,” Part I., published at the same price as 
“Pithom.” It gives the disclosures from the unearthing of 
“ Zoan,” the capital city of the Pharaohs in the days of the 
exodus. It can be obtained of Mr. Winslow, as above, 

A new study of Egyptian .history in the light of the Bible 
narrative has been made by the Rev. Dr. Alfred H. Kellogg, an 
American scholar, who has spent some time in the museums 
and libraries of Europe in the line of his researches. The 
results of his work ure given in a volume published by 











A. D. F. Randolph & Co., of New York: It covers the 
Egyptian history for the days of Abraham, Joseph, and 
Moses. He would fix the date of the exodus somewhat later 
than it has hitherto been located; and he brings out impor- 
tant facts from the Egyptian records in support of his claim. 
It is yet too soon to pass upon the real value of his work, with 
its new conclusions. 

Homiletical treatments of the story of Joseph are almost 
without number; but of them all, none can be more warmly 
commended for the purposes of the student of the current les- 
sons than the Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor’s “Joseph the 
Prime Minister,” as published by Harper and Brothers, New 
York, at $1.50. ‘It is an admirable book in its sphere. 

A convenient and trustworthy compend of the later dis- 
coveries in the realm of biblical research, as bearing on the 
current Bible lessons, is Rawlinson’s “Egypt and Babylon, 
from Sacred and Profane Sources.” It is republished by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, at $1.50. 

Of works treating of the scenes of the exodus and of the 
wanderings there is no lack, either in number or variety. 
Robinson’s “Biblical Researches in Palestine and in the 
Adjacent Regions” (New York and Boston: Houghton, 
Mifllin, & Co. 3 volumes, with maps. $10.00) and Ritter’s 
“The Comparative Geography of Palestine and the Sinaitic 
Peninsula” (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 4 volumes. 
$14.00) are the standard works in this realm. Stanley’s 
“Sinai and Palestine” (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
$2.50) has the charm of its author’s rare descriptive power, 
added to its accurate delineations of persons and places. 
Palmer’s “The Desert of the Exodus” (American reprint : 
New York: Harper and Brothers, $8.00) contains the report 
of a skilled observer, in-his journeys on foot in the wilderness 
of the wanderings; and it is almost essential to a careful study 
of the region treated by it, Of more popular treatises, there 
may be named Field’s “On the Desert” (New York: Charlés 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50). 

Trumbull’s “ Kadesh-Barnea” (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $5.00) includes « careful study of the objective 
point of the Hebrews, on their way from Egypt to Canaan, 
together with an extended excursus on the route of the 
exodus. It is quite by itself in the theme of its treatment. 

Plumtre’s “The Bible Educator” (New York: Cassell 
& Co. 4 volumes. $2.50 per volume) contains many valuable 
articles bearing on different phases of the current lessons. 
And Kitto’s “ Daily Bible Illustrations” (New York: Robert 
Carter and Brothers. 8 volumes. $7.00 the set) is by no means 
outgrown in its practical and spiritual teachings of this por- 
tion of the Bible story, Its first two volumes cover the Old 
Testament lessons of this year. 

And these are a few of the good helps out of the many 
which might be named, 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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RICHARDSON’S AMERICAN: LITERATURE* 


In American Literature, 1607-1885, by Professor 
Charles F. Richardson of Dartmouth College, we have 
the first comprehensive attempt to measure the American 
literary product by such a standard as a critic miglit 
apply to any foreign literature; that is, by an actual, and 
not a comparative, standard. ‘There are two ways of 
showing our literary growth and achievement: one, 
which has been tried before, is to fake all American 
writers in chronological order, and give specimens of 
their work, leaving the reader to estimate both comparg- 
tive and positive values; the other is the method of selec- 
tion and analysis, of grouping and comparison, and finally 
of positive judgment what real literature American 
writers have added to the world, The success of this 
last method depends upon the breadth of knowledge, the 
critical acumen, the capacity of equable judgment, in the 
author who undertakes it. There has long been a desire 
to see this method applied to American literature. It can 
never be final, it can never be universally satisfactory, 
but it is helpful; any honest, scholarly attempt of this 
kind seems to clear away the mists, to enable us to -get 
rid of a vast amount of literary lumber, and to aid us in 
obtaining a true perspective of our performance. Indi- 
vidual agreement is not to be looked for, Upon any 
closed period of English literature, no two critics will 
agree; the lapse of time, the actual survival in the world’s 
affection, is the only test of what is enduring in litera- 
ture. And the student must always make the distinc- 
tion as to what is intrinsically good amid the lumber it 
is necessary to carry along in libraries ia order to illus- 
trate the history and development of the race. 

In seeking the true perspective of American literature, 
Professor Richardson has attempted one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks in the world. This difficulty lies in the fact that 
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our literature is a continuation of the Eng- 
lish, that we are not yet emancipated from 
the domination of the old country, and 


that our real literary period—aside from 


the political and theological productions— 
is so brief that it is absolutely necessary 
to include in the estimate the works of 
men now living, or only recently departed. 
The task, therefore, becomes one of ex- 
treme delicacy, and the writer. has to as- 
sume the office of prophet as well as 
judge. - In a modest and luminous preface, 
these difficulties are set forth, and the pur- 
pose of philosophical criticism is explained. 
What have American writers thus far done 
that is worthy to stand beside the accepted 
permanent literature of the world? In his 
attempt to answer this question, it can 
fairly be said that Professor Richardson 
has adopted the correct method, that he 
exhibits a scholar’s knowledge of his sub- 
ject, and that he is actuated by frankness 
and a desire to be catholic and impartial 
in his judgments ; but it cannot be claimed 
that his estimate of individuals is final. 
Some writers who are only named, are 
probably more likely to endure than others 
to whom much space is given. But this 
is comparatively of little consequence ; the 
author has enabled the reader to look at 
our literature for himself from a philo- 
sophic point of view. 

It would be idle, indeed, to attempt 
judgment upon the work of Professor 
Richardson until the appearance of the 
second volume, which is to contain what 
many readers consider the most important 
part of our achievement; namely, poetry 
and fiction. In the first volume, which is 
a very handsomely printed octavo of 535 
pages, with an index, the foundations are 
laid, the American environment is con- 
sidered ; it is necessarily largely taken up 
with a review of the sources of our liter- 
ature. Dismissing to its proper place most 
of the colonial lumber, the contents of 
this introductory volume can only be indi- 
cated; but in doing this, it will appear 
that pure literature occupies a very small 
space in our national life. Indeed, the 
sub-title of Volume I. pretty accurately 
describes the author’s line of work: “ The 
Developinent of American Thought.” 

The first two chapters are important 
and necessary studies of our literary con- 
ditions; they are on “ The Race Ejements 
in American Literature,”—elements which, 
we think, have as yet by no means had 
their full ‘and mist significant outcome,— 
and “ The New Environment of the Saxon 
Mind.” American literature, the author 
says, may be described as isolated inheri- 
tance, working freshly. And there is every 
philosophical reason to believe that, in our 
new, freely moving political and social life, 
we have, and shall havé, an original intel- 
lectual life. The national and social 
environments tend to this. In a short chap- 
ter are treated the early descriptive and 
historical writers,—Captain John Smith, 
William Bradford, Edward Winslow, John 
Winthrop, Samuel Sewall, and others; 
and in another short chapter are bunched 
the provincial theologians of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. It is not 
till we come to the chapter on Benjamin 
Franklin that we are in a literary atmos- 
phere; and even Franklin wrote with no 
literary intention, and is considered rather 
as a great force in our national life than a 
maker of literature. The chapter on 
Political Literature is an excellent résumé 
of that class of writing,which first forced 
foreigners to take notice of us as an 
original people, having something to say, 
and saying it with extraordinary vigor. 
This excellent chapter is continued down 
to the stdtesmen and political controver- 
sialists of our cwn day. 

The author’s initial point of literature, 
however, is Irving. “ He was the author 


_who first gave American literature a place 


im the European mind,” and the chapter 





devoted to him is charming reading, and a 
good specimen of Professor Richardson’s 
critical discrimination. We again pass out 
of what we call literature strictly, but keep 
within the development of American 
thought, in the chapter on “Religion and 
Philosophy in Later Years.” In this chap- 
ter theauthorsays: “In intellectual ability, 
and still more in artistic power and skill, 
the names of Hooker, Cotton, Williams, 
the Mathers, Willard, Blair, and Hopkins 
are easily surpassed by those of Channing, 
Hodge, Bushnell, Parker, and Brooks, 
Even in philosophy, I have no question 
that future students will rank Porter, Hop- 
kins, or McCosh as philosophers equal to 
Edwards in ability, though relatively of 
less significance to their time. If this 
modest gain continue, American literature, 
founded by—almost upon—religious pur- 
pose, will do service to the cause of art as 
well as that of religion.” 

An entire chapter is devoted to Emerson ; 
he shares this distinction only with Frank- 
lin and Irving. In this, Emerson’s quality 
of mind and philosophy, his faults and his 
service to the world, are temperately and 
lucidly set forth, He was often vague, 
sometimes superficial, occasionally spoke 
authoritatively on subjects of which he 
had no deep knowledge, and contemptu- 
ously condemned that which he personally 
disliked ; but “he restated for the modern 
world the eternal principles of transcen- 
dentalism, of spiritualism, of the inner 
light, never lost since the days of Plato.” 
One of the most interesting chapters, per- 
haps the most difficult to write, because of 
contemporary prejudice and fashion, is that 
on“ Essayists and Critics,”in which Holmes, 
Lowell, and Thoreau are the chief charac- 


ters; and perhaps more space is given to 


Poe’s “personal” critical work than it 
deserves. The chapter on “ Historians” 
is generally discriminating and just, though 
other good critics will say that the work 
of Parkman is sounder and will live longer 
than that of Prescott. The volume con- 
cludes with a chapter on “The Borderlands 
of American Literature,” in which men- 
tion is made of many technical writers, and 
of many others who have amused and de- 
lighted their generation, but whom the 
author regards of temporary importance. 
But we cannot tell what the next century 
will read, and what it will leave on the shelf. 

Professor Richardson certainly deserves 
thanks for his conscientious, discriminating 
pioneer work. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
108,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the ‘subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate ts $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
Srom5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 

Horsford’s Acid Phosphate makes a cooling 
drink. Into a tumbler of ice-water put a tea- 
spoonful of Acid Phosphate; add sugar to the 


taste. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


he Young Ladies’ Journal (London) says: 
4 Plena is one of the most delicate and agreeable of 
rfumes; it suggests the odor of many favorites. 
nndborg's perfumes are very tastefully put up in 
neat little boxes, and are suitable offerings to give to 





Just Issued and Now Needed 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES SB. 8, 


ALL 
MAPS. 


SHRIDS FB. 
Egypt, the Sinaitic Peninsula and Canaan. 


48x 2. Compiled with great care from best authori- 
ties and latest discove ries. Lares e boid letters, casil 
read at a distance. Shows the following: By colore 
lines, the route traveled by the Israelites from Egypt 
to Canaan—A Jarge map of Mt. Sinai and vicinity—a 
plan_of the Camp of the Israclites—The Stations of 
the Israelites, where mentioned in the Bible, and 
their Identification. Handsomely colored. Sent 
prepaid on receipt of price. Mounted on Rollers 
and Varnished, $5.00. On Fine Muslin, $3.50. 


SERIEBDS }. 
Bible Lands of the O/d Testament 


72x48 inches. Showing Egypt, Palestine 
Asia Minor, Syria, Armeaia. ‘Ararat, a ria 


of 
adan, 
Arain. Media, Chaldea 


nd of Uz. 
Supposed location of’ the Gasden of Eden; the 
captivities of Israel, etc. Doubtful locations, so 
designated. Gives Bible, Ancient and Modern 
Names. Large, plain letters, showing the names of 
places distinctly. Handsomely colored, mounted 
on rollers and varnis'ied $6.00. On Fine Muslin, 
$4.00. Set prepaid on receipt of price 

A. H. EILERS & Co., Publishers of Sun- 


day School’Supplies, St. Louis, Mo. 


SPURGEON'S 


TREASURY OF DAVID 


Is the most important and practions commentary of 

the age onthe PsaLMs. Philip Sehaff, D.D, 7th 

(final) volume (with index to entire work} just ust ready. 
Per volurne, cloth, $2. 


__FUNK & WAGNALLS. 10-12 Dey Street, New York. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. R. S. Ros- 
ENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised to 
learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 
French, German, Spanish or Italian. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms “4 = 
books of either language. Sample copy, oy, Yast 1. 
cents, Liberal terms to Teachers, 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass, 











ent Rook forl 


EUREKA RECITATIONS, fishtnumbers now 


num- 
ber contains nearly 100 selections, by Stra Anna Ran- 
Pa trd oe and bound in four-color lithograph cover. 
Mailed for 12 cents each, or the eight for 75 cents, by 
J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 31 Rose Street, New 
York. Send for them. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


MALE and MIXED QUARTETS, for 
QUARTET CHOIRS, ana 
SOCIAL SINGS. 








FOR MALE VOICES. 


Amapion (shoeks 04; Axton {o hooks) ot: ar- 
onta (5 books) 50: Apoilo $2; Boylston 
Club, Collection $1 50; Giese: Part Songs 60 
cts.; Emerdon* «Quartets and Choruses (0 c.: 
Male Voice Giee Kook ¢1: Mendelssohn's 
Four-Part Songs 60 cts. ; San ger-Fest 21.35; 
Dow's Sacred Quartets $1.7; ; Stale Voice 
Choir 50cts.; and Ameriean Male Choir 80 cts. 


These contain a great variety of the best of Male 
Voice music. 


FOR MIXED VOICES. 


Baumbach’s Quartets 31.75 ; and his New Col- 
lection $1.15; Buck's Moiet Collection 3B: 
and his Second Metet Collection $2; Eme 
cous Concert Selec'ions $1; Dow's Re. 

mses and Sentences s0 cts.; Thomas’ 

ered Quarteis $1.75: Emerson's Sacred 
Quartets $1.75; Shepard Charch Collection 

Ss rachauer’ ac harch Music #1; Charch 
Oirecinge 33; Dressler’s Sacred Selections 
$1.50. Sterling good books, widely used. 


Send for descriptions. Any book mailed for price. 


OLIVER DITSON & C0, Boston, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 
For Young People’s Mestings, 


een PRAISE BOOK 


rded as ay best praise book ever Ly ay 
and e cheapest. It has 320 pease , 360 canes in full; 
por} 364 hymns. P.t.. in b boar #0 per bi undred: 
men copy mailed on veveipt of 30 enis. 
WORD EDITION, WITHOUT MUSIC. 
Of this book we have a word edition. Price in voards, 
15 cents each ; $1.50 per dozen ; $12.50 per 100. 
Cost of One Hundred Books. 
Twenty-five music edition, $10; seventy-five of the 
word edition, $9.38, all in strong board sage tm making 
@ total of $19.38 for 100 of this large book. 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


LY MNS: seTUNES 
r CHILDREN cuuncn 


f new la 009 Minetead 
‘or sample copy. Music av 
y postpaid «i Single » Copy, postpaid 
Par dw =, $40. 3o| undred, 2%). 38 

JN 0. BR. RUB, Jr., Publisher, 488. 4th St., Philada 
Welcome Songs for Sunday-schools, — 
Words and music, costs but —_ .00 per 100 copies. Large 
enough c ollection for any sc Four separate num- 
bers here FI ie for sample po in 5 cents for each 














J TO COLLECT syrsy frarPesie! 


H 0 cents for samples. GOOD 


any lady.” 
schools. Two new methods. Send s x 
ENOUG 
& WOGLOM, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


. REVELL, Publisher. Chicago. 

“ ” tAR»” Caps the climax in 8. S. music 
GATES AJAR books. Unlimited praise from 

the religious press. eee = s S. sup’ts, choristers, 

~ agi: 





eaEee eons. Harvebers. Pa. 





REE New York Observer calls Frank R. moctston ~ 

droll novelette, i" one of the richest rs. Lecks 

and Mrs Aleshine,” “one of the richest pieces of 

humorous boating we have read in a lon — 
Uniquely bound in manilla, 50 cents; cloth, 


A THE 


a8 popu OGDEN 
Ww. we Ww 


SP sare ish fat oe o 





hundred. p 








EASTER MUSIC 


A New Easter Service arranged by —“” 
HBEIN B. te P ORD, 


EASTER Moraine 


of inte: Loe instructi 
eyes 


th new 7 nk carois vag oe tt 


eT ane - BOOT, H. 
pe ie CAMPIGLIO aud 3 3.2 n UunRAY. 


cts. each, or 50 cts. a dozen by mail, 
iy Ts Tiadeea by express, charges not prep 


We also call attention tothe followin 
BEAUTIFUL SERVICES 
The Riese Chit Esster, Chi He Is Risen, 
the Easter p raed The Story of the 23 oe 
Price of each, same as for “ASTER MORNING.” 


Sena for our com te list o of Easter Music of every 
description.. Sent on application. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0., 
And 19 East 16th Street, New York City. 


New Easter Music. 


CHRIST THE EXALTED. 


A poten and Stee onsive service for zr ~schools, 
By J. E. Hau. Price, 5 cents; $4.00 per 1 














THE STORY OF EASTER. 


By the Rev. F. N. PELounrEr. A musical and cw 
sive service. Price, 5 cents each; $4.00 per 


OUR PRIMARY CLASS PRAYER. 


By Fairs LaTIMER. $3.00 per 100. A sample of the 
4 designs mailed on receipt of 15 cents, 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems, 1887. 


In a neat little book of 32 pages. Only 2.00 per 106 
copies. 





Send to us for an in and everything you want is 
the Sunday-school line. Low prices, Prompt attention, 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


116 Naxsau Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


FOR EASTER. 


“ Christ Triumphant.”—Zhprovehiy Scriptural 


for 
Easter Sunday. A strong and inspiriting service, 


by the Rev. ROBERT LowRy. 
Price, $4 per pore 5 ets. each by mall, 


Easter Annual No. Wares costae 


posers, Cb aad poe. useful 
school festiv: baat 


Nos. 1 to 10 nh oo furnished same price. 
Price, $4 per 100; 5 cts. each if by mail. 





A fine assortment of Easter Anthems from 5 cents 
to 35 cents each. 

A complete catalogue of Easter music, services, 
carols, anthems, etc., sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


Chicago itouse, £ | Randolph St. 


} EAUTIFUL MORNING.—A g cole Service 
of Scripture and Song, containin ice Easter 
Carols, Responsive Scriptural R ngs, i 
Hymns for Congregational Singing, "Solos, hy om aes 
Choruses, ete. Select Recitation for olar from title 
school. Also a very charming Poem for Pe ne lit 
girls from Primary Departmentasa recitation. 
tiful Morning,” the most beautiful poet ever 
published for Easter, full of suggestions. We urge 
raperinaenaenes to make no delay in securing sam tom 
Orders filled in rotation. 5 cents each : $4.00 per | 
HIMES OF THE RESURRECTION is 
rare and choice Easter Service of Scripture 
Song. Price, 5 cents: $4.00 per 100. 
ME EARLY DAW Sate size and ~ beg 
either of the Snowe, and equally as choice. 
5 cents ; $4.00 per 100, 
NASTER SERVICE AU An Balas wee 
is ner gh Music and Responsive Service 
.in stamps to EMMA PIr T, 
an “NL Carey St., Baltimore, Md. 


ORD OF CLOR 
AN EASTER SERVICE. 


By the Rev.I. BALTZELL. Original, striking, full 
of life, good music. 16 pages. Each, 5 cents; per 
dozen, 50 cents; per hundred, by express, $3.00; by 
mail, $3.25. Booksellers can supply it. 


Publisher, W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio, 


‘* THE GLORIOUS HOPE.” 

EASTER» new carol service, by 
. C. HAZARD. 

‘dient JOHN WwW. TU FTSs. 


16 nee title- ims Prie°.5c.; 100 copies, $4.00, 
NGREGATIONA NDAY- S« ‘H L AND 
PUBLICA TION SOCIET fits and Chicago. 


LIFE FROM | “THE DEAD 


A new Easter EX, Bur- 
roughs. A eantial toe. aden not eeatnne and 
Song for Sunday-schoo! Easter Celebrations. 


wate, § 5e. se Ps copy, or 50c. per dozen, by 
4.00 per 16 100, by express. 
JONUN J. HOOD, 10184 Arch Street, Phila. 
The Church and 8S. 8. Music Pub. Co.’s 
Easter Greeting—The Resurrection. 
An exceptionally fine service for Easter. Sample 
copy, 5 cents, #4 per hun. 710Sansom 8t., Phila Pa. 
FAST F Sample of poems sent for loc. 
Sample cards font price-liat), 
10ce, H. ANGELL, 354 Fourth Avenue. N. 


Ew CHURCH MUSIC.—Bonum Est in F, 10c, 
Cantate Domino in F, 25c. Deus Misereatur, E 

at, 12e. Benedic Anima Mea, Cc, se fe 
by Fred Ma Maxson. ey ts postpaid 


ae Stamps ros revelved. 
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FIFTY CENTS A naan. 


RCAS 


> WOMAN'S - 
HANDIWORK. 


ine PLAIN directions for mak- 
by aeyero and decorative articles. 
Every Pattern is tested by an ex- 


rt. 
ory: recognized authority on Crochet- 
Work, h, Knitting, neste. - mbroidery, 
Art Needlework, ete., e 

its suggestions pode both old 
and new industries for women are 
invaluable, and ald women to become 
self-supporting. 

NOVELTIES of the NEW YORK, Paris, 
and BERLIN ehcpe are illustrated promptly. 

Send 25 cents for a G Months’ Trial. 
Address The DORCAS MAGAZINE, 

22 Vesey Street, New York. 





Minive ted 
Mon ane of 


4 








This Pin a close resemblance to White 
Satin Ribbon. i 
ACH, 
SE SIL Ven 00 CENTS EACH. 


Special terms to agents. Address, 


Wullal's Temperance Publishing Association, 


i La Salle Street, Chicago. 


OBJECT TEACHING IN THE S.S. 


PRICES. . 
HEAVY PAPER EDITION: 
R months, 4 Designs. f* cts. 
nen rT 100. 
DITION: 
gmonths, 1 2 Destsus, on 
Back numbers only oun per 100 
le set of the Heavy Paper Edition sent, postpaid 
or 10 cents; Cardboard Edition, 15 cents. 
WM. H. HART, Jr., Publisher, 
+ 942 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


sLOW COST HOUSES 


OW TO BUILD THEM 
fall door pets molt 


modern 

paces sto 86,000, wrens oe 
ustrating every detail and ma- 
original ons. Houses adapt 

to all —s described, 

chea) 

by ne 
DA 





Back numbers ont 
CARD 














postpaid for & Oe. in stamps. work plished Bent ym 


How =O 
R' Rose Street, New York. * 
Invaluable Magazine or 


THE ILLUSTRATOR. International Lessons 


_A new book containing | 
Heipful, interesting, practical. 


Faito tory no! otes p rimar teachings, What 
can I torals, expouitory thoughts, Boidea Text illustrations, 
plans for young people’s meetings, questions. 6 cents 
Ree y ; 60 cents per year. Sample back numbers 
‘or three Tena toon at 60 cents each, one copy 
Many Mistakes Mende: $1.00) sent free. 
The Illustrator, phan Fa Minn. 


An Evening’s Entertainment. 


An Hour with Mother Goose and Her Tem- 
— rance Family. By Mrs. Nellie H. Bradley. 
Smbracing Wop ee ” Colloquien, Solos, Duets, 
Choruses, etc., by Mother Goose and her well-known 
characters. ce, only 25 cents. Address 
J.N. vrRARus, Pablishing Agent, 
$& Reade Street, New York. 


QUA ADDRESS ONeA-POSTAL- AND: RECEIVE 
Pron. of FIV ILLUSTRATED 


cS INESMS 
2) Bist BOOKS FROM Menara Tar 


, . 
Bushnell’s Portable Letter Copying Book 
Sf Aa peed re d Press combined, 1t makes per- 

es with ordinary ink. Price, $1 by mail, post- 
, Ages wantedin erety town. Send for sortie: 
Bre. circular. . BUSHNELL, General Agent, 
8. 4th Street, Philadelphia. 
oS Ne BOOK BUYER, A Mouthly Illustrated 
Summary of Literature. $1 a year. Each num- 
ber contains portrait of a well-known author, special 


—— on literary topics, reviews of new books, notes, 
etc, Samplecopy.10cts. CharlesScribner’s Sons, N.Y. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 
Poe rg oe 


ais Souda BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY’S OLD BOOK STORE, 


NG. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET 
First store below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
SCHOLARS’ UARTERLY. 


20 Cents a Year. QUA for sample copy. 
Moward Gannett Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 

















and specifications for 23 “ho Laon 
all sizes, from 2 F ey Sent 
cents, 

oie DOILVIE & CO. 



































EASTER y iepradendi BY MAIL! 


OUR EASTER PA KAGES are now ready. We 

assure Customers that the high standard of our cards is 

more than muintained this year. We advise early orders, 
as many will certainly desire to re-order. 


ee 1.—For 50 Cents and 4 cents for postage, 17 PRANG'S, 
DESHEIMEKR & FAULKNER, and other fine Haster 
thn 8, together with a pOoUBLE FRINGED CARD AND A HAND- 
SOME BIRTHDAY CARD, 
i 2.—For 50 Cents and 4 cents for postage, 10 large and 
ner Cards from the above publishers, with a FOLDING CARD; 
also & CARD OPENING IN FORM OF A GREEK CROSS, by 
Prang & Co. 

No, 8.—For $1.00 and 6 cents for postage. a choice selection 
of 25 BEAUTIFUL CARDS OF PRANG'S, HILDKSHKIMER & 
FAULKNER, ete., including @ SOUVENIR BOOKLET, entitled 
“SUPPLICATIONS” (retail price, % cents), and a HAND- 
PAINTED CARD. 

No, 4.—For 81.00 and 8 cents for postage, a selection of 10 
O¥ OUR LARGEST AND FINEST CaRDs, together with an Eas- 
TYR BROOKLET, and an EASTER CHERUB CARD, cut out in 
forra ws an angel’ 8 head with wings. 

Ne. 5.—For $1.00 and 10 cents for postage, 10 DouBLE 
FRINGED CaRDs (not folded), each in a separate envelope, 
together witha FInz SATIN OaRD, 

—F ‘or 25 Cents and 2 cents for postage, 10 Prane's, 
Toc K's, WARD’ os and other beautiful cards. 

No. 7.—For $1.00 and 4 cents for postage, 6 LARGE AND 
BEAUTIFUL SATIN CARDS, WITH @ILT &DGE, and a Fine 
Fringed Card by L, Pr rang, 

No. 8.—For $1.00 and § cents for postage, 4 BEAUTIFUL FoLDING Carps, and 4 SOUVENIR Easter Books, 

with appropriaie selections from best anthors; retail price, 25 and 50 cents each, 

BIRTHDAY PACKE’.--For 50 Cenis, 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET.—For 50 Cents, 20 Cards of Marcus Ward's, Prang’s (part 


ter Cards). 
STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 


Mand-Painted Cards, Pearl Cards, and Cards Carved in Cork, and other novelties 
25. 50, 75 Cents, and $1.00 each, for coe, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will 
with care for different tastes and ages, as 8 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. Si.00 and 8 conmtor Fan eg nt oe2e ¢ 
nts for Postage and Registering 

’ 1 for t a 

T0 ‘0 AGENT $ AND DEALERS. * r ANY ONE ordering 85.00 worth end dw omnts por poste pas on 


choice selection, no two aie, $3.00 and 2v 
le registering, of the above packets at one time, a $1.00 ket, to- 
ether with a Pearl Card, o Card Carved in Cork, will be sent and as the smallest card 
nany of these packages will hell. readily for five or ten cents each, a handsome profit can be realized 
Rvery packet will be sent in pusteboard protectors and heavy envelope wrappers, for safe transmission. 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

PAPER BY THE POUND Wearethe New England Agents for the Hurtbut Paper Co, (established 

* in 18%), and manufacturers of the Beacon Hill Linen Paper (no better 
or mers bm paper can be made); selling direct from mill to the consumer, weare able always to give lowest 
possible * TePnple ‘dheeta of paper and eowmopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on 
rec®ipt o' 15 Centa, and special prices to those taking orders for these papers with our card packets, 


H. H. CARTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., Paper Merchants & Manufacturers. 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Mesued for years, are the “Surgeon's Stories” from the Swedish of Z. Topeltus, Professor of History in the - 
- deat University of Finland. They comprise 4 v 


THE TIMES OF GUSTAF ADOLF. TIMES OF FREDERICK I. 
TIMES OF BATTLE AND OF REST. TIMES OF LINN US, 
TIMES OF CHARLES XII, TIMES OF ALCHEMY. 


THE SiX VOLUMES IN NEAT BOX, $6.00. 
“Tf history might always be written as it is here, | able, gericgof foreign fictions that has been translated 
1 Henry Stod- 





All things young, and fair, and sweet, 
Come the Easter Morn to greet. 








at 10, 15, 
be selected 


,& and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for 
tter assortment, $2.00 and 10 cents for post- 





there would be few boys or girls who would not cal il 


= "goes for many years.” —Richard 
for it as eagerly as they poy do for sensational trash.” 
—Schoot Journal, New York “ +m works are glorious} books for young people to 
“The interest of the story centres in the struggle | read.”’—TZhe Independent, N. Y. 
which was being waged between Romanism and Prot- “A Macuing series of onatgarolh W. Christian 


estantism two and a half centuriesago.”— The Sunday 
School Times, Philadelphia. 


“The most important, and certainly the most read- 


Advocate. 
| “The stories are masterpieces.""— Boston Globe, 





For sale by all booksellers, or forwarded, prepaid, on recetpt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICACO. 


THE SWISS CROSS. 


THE Swiss Cross is an Illustrated monthly devoted to nature and science. Among its writers are many 


eminent mye jas cmmirsions to agen 

Hen re D.D., of Philadelphia, arinee : ‘It promises to be all we could wish. Nothing is more 
needed than a eslcnthe periodical imbued with a reverent and Christian . I enclose the name of my 
boy as ft} subscriber. mend THE +wIss ag from the pulpit.” 


I propose, on next Sunday, to recom 
wixs Oross is edited by Harlan H. Haillard, President of the Agassiz, Association, Pine subscription 


ini 50 @ year, — a pe subscriber may become a life-member of the iation without further expense. 
“Te 5 Copy 15 


dress unoatening this paper) Eprror Swiss Cross, Pittsfield, Mass. 


MISS JONES’ QUILTING JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


This is one of the best stories ever written by this popular author, full of fun and good-humor. 12mo,’ 
7” paces, vee eay cover, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. Sold by all newsdealers, or mailed to any address, postpaid, 
pt of pr by 


J. S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 31 Rose Street, New York 
LABELS 16 


52| Number “338. J Concert Exercises. | 


rforated, Gummed; 100, toe. 
- | 











PRP. F. van EVEREN, Li6 Nassau ‘Bt., N.Y. 


PAPER FLOWERS 





The following scriptural Concert Exercises, | 
aving first appeared in The Sunday School | 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 


Send 10 cents for our new | h 
* book giving errsedons for | 
npciog Paper Flowers. Fully illustrated, les 
of importe BO OO ecingt each book. The PLE PS 
PUBLISHING CO., Springfield, Mass. 


CHECK SYSTEM LIBRARY REGISTER. 


Save time, labor, and books, bv using it. Send for 
for catalogue. GARRIGUES BROTHERS, 
608 ‘Arch } Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| sire to use them: 


| THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH, 

THE RESURRECTION. 

THANESGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE, 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE, 








Pocket Lessons for Sunday-schools. Full text ofyear’s 


lessons. 68 pp., 234x434. Fits vest pocket. Recommended 


by leading workers. 6, 10. 15c. 8.8. dealers have them. 


= 
whe 
Isa 





Made of wood 2x38 in. 1 collect’d $30 
Sent to 2% States. 1S.S. raised $400. 
Sample4c, E.C, Romine, Phil’a. Pa. 








TENTH SEASON. The 
most enjoyable & economi- 


Gal excurstun onsever penned SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
ey than in any any tour yetomered. Ail travel THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
nant aia OF ROME. CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 


CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 











LOW’ S ART TILES 


GRATES, AND FIREPLACES, 


W. H. HARRISON & BRO,, 1435 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Mention this paper. 





“ OXFORD” 


eachers’” Bibles. . 
ELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


PEnerimuness 





THE BEATITUDES. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
charge for postage. Less than 100 copies at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1081 Walaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WOOD tircpiranc 


TILE FLOORS. BRASS GOODS 
EXCELSI R CARPET STRETCHER. 
eis riel tage eats 


Best Work. Lo RICKS, 
CHAS. L. PAGE, Chicago, lil, 
Wid 











for the convenience of schools which may de- | him how to put his weighty thoughts so as to com- 
| mand attention and make the desired 
| The book is sensible and wise. 
| erotchets. 


tl see = 


EDUCATIONAL. ; 


NION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor 
Place, New York City. W.D, Kerr, Secretary. 
Home 


West Chestnut Street Institute, A..2iere 
Young Ladies and Little Girls. Fourteenth year begins 
Sept. 22, at-4035 Chestunt St, West Philadelphia. or 
circulars address te Prin,, Ms. J. A. BOGARKDUS. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, Painesville, 0. 
Location ape ar and healthy. why wh yn resident 
teachers. ard ape tuition $200 school year, 
¥ EVANS, Principal. 


EVERY | ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free jn the new Liius- 
trated Calendar. Address K. TOURS EK, } Boston, 


CADEMY & COLLEGE at DeLand, Fla, la, The 

perk pose of this Institution is to give in thie delight- 

ful climateof Florida fe trotoaen and liberal an educa- 

tion as can be secured in the best New England schools, 

Send for catalogue to J, F. Forbrs, Pres,, DeLand, Fla, 
John C. Green Foundation. 

It is desirable that applications should be made 
from three to six months in advance of date of en- 
trance. For rr ne containing courses of study 
and —— address 

Rev. JAMES © ©. MACKENZIE, Px.D,, 
LAWRENCRVIL LE, N. J, 




















Learn Short-hand. 


Qld pechool. 
employed. Big Salaries. 
Thorough ingruction. Type-writing and Pens 

8 oN nder the personal management of 
Williss, late private short-hand reporter of Hon. J. 
Warren Keifer, ex-Speaker Lower House of Congress. 
Se odens. Address, 

LLI8s COLLEGE SHORT-HAND, SPRINGFIELD, Q, 


RDEEN'’S SCHOOL BULLETI 
AGENCY, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depend 
on to furnish suitable teachers. and fo tnfora no others. 


“ STAMMERING,” 
STUTTERING. 6 VOCAL ORGANS 


My method at treatment whe sedi on common-sense 
yinciples, and is  roneny yet in its results. 

ily en aoress © the medical profession, Write for 
reference . Sohnston, Instructor. 


Kvery graduate 
low tuition. Quick work. 

















Pro of. E.% 
Tnatitute: : Cor. Mth and Spring Garden Sts., Phila., Ba. 


ORIENTAL Entertainments. Sauahbd: 
ia, Newou 





has met returned from In tt 
He rsonates now classes of na- 
: ives, riental Lecture Bureau (200 other 
novel lectures), 58 W. 23d St., New York. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


rticulars, address 
TH REV. Dit. WORDEN, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Plilade i 








shin, 














KEYSTONE WATCHES ‘ig? 


kk you see eler for them 
G Chestnut st. Philadelphia. AEST 


Teaching and Teachers, 











| TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday- 


school Teacher's Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H, 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
300 pages, Price, mailed, $1.50. 





| 
| 
.| 


| ona stimulated by 


| teacher and preacher in the land. 





From The Examiner, New York. 

If the contents of this volume could be put into the 
brain and heart of the ae Sunday-sehool teacher, 
it would revolutionize both bin and his work, It 
condenses the material results 0 long study and wide 
experience so fully and admirably, it is written in a 
style so easy and attractive, and ft ‘displays yams 
out snek a genuine enthusiasm fn the topics discussed 

that he must be im “aad ious indeed who is not inspired 
‘here is very little in the 


volume that would Re witha few verbal chan 
I) on the art of putting things in he 


| bear equally Me 
Borst so as to incfease the preacher’s power fn selz- 
las and holding the mind and reoulding the tives of 


his hearers. It ought to be read and digested by every 


| From The Illustrated Christian Weekly, New York. 


Of this book we have to say first, in wae it Is 
| readable. There is not a dujl. line in it. It fairly 
| sparkles even while discussing the most substantial 
snbjects. The author's editorial training has taught 


impression. 
Dr. ‘Trumbull has no 
He goes down to the foundations of things, 


| and takes broad views of the office of the Sunday- 


| school teacher, 


| goodishness, Sra) steadil 


His qnaqeergns are eminently 
tical and practicable. . The book 
y 


in the reac 
great object of the teacher's work in training the 
dren for Christ and for service in his church 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Every Sunday-school worker, in whatever ey 
one grade, and every pastor, as well, who wonld 
to the times in this line of effort, should have acopy 
° Dr. Trumbuil’s most excellent and thorough work, 
Ttis by all odds the most comprebensive and valuable 
book of its kind yet presented to this class of workers, 


From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. Trumbull is eminently qualified for the writing 
of such a book. Heis not a mere theorist who sitsin 
a quiet ome far removed from the actual work of a 
pry nd writes out his fine opinions; he bas el) 
his life been in she very eer pad of the Sunday-school 


pers. yew ing 
so.aag . fnerefore, on this subject, is wha' 

fenieel and many times tested, by actual —_ 
. .» We earnestly commend the book to all, teachers. 
From The Sunday School Magazine, enn tei 

The author is well known in this country and in 
Europe as an authority in Sunday-school matters. He 
has had much experience as a teacher in church and 
mission schools in city and country, and bas studied 
with much care the best methods of instruction and 
government in Sunday-schools. 


From The Watchman, Boston, Mass. 
A valuable treatise itis. Let oy one conjare up & 


Rhein of ae toed ent "Fea etna 


prac- 
without any 
or's view the 

chil- 





use of the word “f 
from title-page to conclusion, The writer 
he is writing about. 
From The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 
A remarkable books | that will prove a standard for 


ee rs.,.. The volume Is rich ip con- 
practical in t, and 
is =i ity oft its > cistingutshod and experienced mhban. 





Address, JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 





1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL L Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 

ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for any number of copies less then five. Toa new sub- 
acriber, half price ($1.00). 

TO MINIST ERS, Missionaries, and Theol 
poe da $1.00a year. To new subscribers, 


; CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES one ear, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price cenis) for new, The 
} any! Fry =a of both bid an new together to be not 

an five 


yen TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, aid half ged ce (68 cents) for new, ‘The 
total number of both nd new together to be not 
Jess than ten, 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1,00 each for 
old subscribers, Rnd Le aS a ce (50 cents) for new, The 
total number of bot and uew together to be not 

than twenty. 

Ifa school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one at a 
lower rate, it is of course free to do so. 

FOK SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides hery? when the entire force of t ners In. any 

is -_ than twenty, the club rate to such schoo! 

shall be 00 each for old subscribers, and hali price 
(30 = or rev, on condition that the order for the 
perce’ Np gene anied by a statement that the num- 
f copies ordered in the club is not less than the 

full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
eomrcl that teacher must actually be a subscriber, 
t that the number of copies ordered must not be 
than the full number of teache.s, Persons who 
are not teachers may be naked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number, . Any number of 
copies ee excess of the required number, may be sub- 
acribed for at the same rate, Teachers belonging to the 
di may be counted as ONK in maki ‘wuch 





ical Stu- 
price (50 


* @ statement of the number of teachers in a For 


connie | If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
‘long to one household, and three to an- 
ser. ine Club subseription need not be for more than 

Tr copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

WHO ARE “ NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
scriber is meant one who has not — @ paper at 
ony, time during the past two year 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 

a household to another in order to get the reduction 

to new subscribers is not allowable, although 

Rew additional subscriptions by or for other members 
Of the household will be taken at the half rate, 


FREE COPIES 10 CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grees yy itis made up 
entivel oy id subscribers, or of old and new 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is on: 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 

any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“small School” plan (ziven above). When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional copy, ‘free, for every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW ULUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The yapers for 
aclub will be sent — to the individual addresses of 
the members, or ina pec ‘kage to one address, accord- 
in to the preference of subscribers, Tbe papers for a 

should all go to one post-oftice, although in cases 
Seoee portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one t-oftice, and others in the 
Same school get theirs m another, the papers will 
sent accorc ly. 

Different nohoein are not to uni¢e In the forming ofa 
elnb, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the pumber of hoor es taken entitles it, 
ona ja he name of the school should be mentioned in 

0 

‘Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
we the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he {s to receive the 
PéNivscribers asking to have the direction of a pape 
Sonaee should be careful to name not only the per. 

o which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
whic tt has been — All addresses should include 
both county and sta 

If a club Gabecringson is renewed by some other _ 
— than the one who sent on previous subscript 

m person will oblige the publisher by wating that 
the ¢ “> he pei La for ta. - the place of the one 


ec last 
THE HALF. RATE PLAN has been adopted beeauseof 
the belief that no mioré j ar bectring advertising outlay 
could be made thar. that for securing a fair yn ghd the 


fone ver A new ’ -aammapresihets is entities to the h 
r omni nots subscri and 
thet tinte paper: for. be} 1 Yeques! ipa berqnd 
pers for a club wit, inv’ ly e discontinued at the 
pe om ane a A subscription. Renewals should 
by wt Ad de gariy. 
copes of any oneYssue of the paper, to en- 


able allt as teachers of a school tc examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Petter and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
n, E. C., w nreteivety watly oF battyeasty sub- 
scriptions for ithe ba: School dimes (the paper to 
be on, ay" m ee to the sub- 
fot a ah pty — 
yp nok ltod copies, ws. each, 
7809 = $8.6 a, bi 
7408...” 

When a number of copies are thus taxen, the papers 
will be sent either singly ty 20, the i dividual addresses, 
orina 0 one w ever may be pre- 
terred by eo lucarivare 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P.O. O. Box 1550. 


10 — and upwards, 








CHOICEST OF ALL 
JOILET SOAPS. 


ped Ha 
Best Soap nen Babies. 
Free sample for trial at 


~~ COBB'S 
COMPLEXION) seers 
SOAP. tecezers 


ant merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
tacereed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
erste ought to have it on sale. Ask him. for it. 
TRERGER. Prop., 283 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


OILET SOAPS. 
ARE THe BGA Ta. ate On Sarre 


Proverbs are popular, but not more so than 


APOLLO 


Ttalso iswhat many want, and but one has discovered. 


DYEING PRICE-LIST FREE. 
2 W. 14th Street. neEWANDO'S. 
: 17 Temple Place, Boston. 
GIPATEN 1 ISLAND Faney Dyeing Eatab- 


lishment. Bankert, NkPHKWs, & Co. OM 
n St., N.Y. : 47 N. 8th St., Phila 1 a3. Charles 
Dresses Pindetemned endive 


eircular and price-list, Mention this paper. 
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9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 
ous success is 
due— 


ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets, 


2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheapimitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 


“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, Now York City, 


22% IMINK FUR YOURSELF. 
Se A SENSIBLE WOMAN 
: Health, Gomtori, omiort, and Beauty 


=~“8000 SENSE 

sen cs MET 
THOUSA NDS NOW IN USE, 
Be sure your Corset is 
stamped Good: Tofsts 


’ FIT. AL 
LEAVING "RE AILERS 
overywhcre, Sen: vA AILE 
4 ) FERRIS "BROS, tamacarn, 
RSHALL Lo ‘2 ca. ‘CHICAGO 
ALL | FEL WESTERN AGENT 0, 
"NO M MORE ROUND D_ SHOULDERS! 
‘ BNICKERBOCKE 
SHCULPER BRAC 
and SU SeENDER 
combined. bxpands 
the Chest, promotes 
respiration, preventer 
und Shoulders, A 
Pertect Skirt Sapporter 
for ladies. No har § 
ness; sumple; uni 
all others. All size : 
y tor Jen, Women, &o), 
and Girls, Cheapest 
andouly pre Shoulder Brace. Soild by vruggists 
and General Stoves, or sent post paid on receipt of & 
per pair, Wain and figured, or 81.50 ilk-faced. Sen: 
chest neasure arcund the bod ddress KNICKERBOCK- 
_BR BRACE CO., EASTON, PA. N. A, JOUNSON, Proprictos— 
Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 


ForSt: le.Comtor .Vealth, and Durability. 


Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Alwaysregains its 

apeuafter pressure. For 
3 lebvall retailers. Besure 
that “* Patented Improved 
otra”? is stemped on each 











, * stead. Send for price-dist, 
aC )LUMBIA RUBBER Co., 
vie M’fr’s, Boston, Mass. 


“HEALTH: : 


3 ROW 
Puas ae 
TLE 
fiw Perfect Vitting, re U STLE 
: <> ne blue tempered steel wi 


enameted ts ony Se, A aoe 


d it at stores, 
WESTON & Wells WP 6 co. fo 














WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 
PURE COD LIVER 
| OIL AND LIME. 


Coed Liver Oi] and Lime,—That pleasant and 
activeagentin the treatmeniofalie eer ptive sy mp- 
toms, “* Wilbor’s Compound of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 
Lime,” is being univer ally adopted in medical prac- 
tice. Sold by the proprietor, A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, 
Boston, and all dru ggists, 


will, at this season, 
AREFUL MOTHERS Wor Sucuk sera 
diet of their children. Ridge’s Food Eig Spend all 
bowel troubles, being entirely neutral in its 
tien. It Cannot onune cause acidity or wind, 











WASHER 


Wewill guarantee the * LOVELL WASHER ”’ to do Noy aud 
4 work and do it ones & and in less time nz rag aye! 


county. 
AGENTS WANTED #.cxxsncs 
PROOF that Agents are making from $75 to $150 per 
month, Farmers make $200 to $500 during the winter, La- 
have great success selling this Washer. Retail price only 


p Soeted KEYSTONE WRINGERS at manufacturers’ 


lowest price. 
your address on a postal card for further partic 


LOVE! L icons 00. ck PA. 


This marvel- } 


eT ne un toe uth the 
without rubbing, we will refund the money. 


Sample to those desiring an agency 82. Also the Cele- 


We invite the strictest investigation. end 





Bits! LAUNUKY STARCH IN THE WORLD. 
Used with or without boiling, and will not stick to 


the iron. Collars, Cuffs, Lawn ‘Dresses, liow Shams, 

and Curtains can be beauti ully “done ap” with Klec- 

tric Lustre Starch. Fasily used. A great help to 

housekeepers. Grocers all over the United States sell 

it. Try it once. and vou will never use any otber brand. 
ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH Co., 

54 Central Whart, Boston. Mass., U. 8S. A. 


Citicura 
= Soap= 
ReaAlizes THe 
FAIREST x 
SOFTEST 

* WHITEST 
aa A SKIN. 


OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap, 
in its marvelious ate roperties of cleansirg, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, and in preventing those 
tosvering disfigurations of the complexion and skin 
due to clogging of the pores and inflammation of 
the cebnecous glands, such as pimples, blackheads, 
rough, cracked, and sealy skin. 

Hence its constant use realizes the fairest com- 
plexion and the softest, whitest skin within the 
domain of the most advanced scientifie knowledge 
tosupply. It is admir bly adapied to preserve the 
health of the skin and sealp of infants and children, 
and to prevent minor blemishes or inherited skin 
diseases becoming chroni«, if used whi'e young. 

So!d everywhere Price, 2 Prepared by the 
PottER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Bosion, Mass. 

a—>Send for * How to Beautify the Skin.” 


PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CUTICURA MEDICATED SoaP. 














WORTH REPEATING. 


CHRIST'S MESSAGE TO THE 
FAINTING HEART. 


O heart that, sad and weary, 
Dost count thy load too great,” 

a night too dark and‘dreary, 

hy way too desolate! 

Take comfort in thy sorrow, 
God sets an end to woe; 

There comes a happy morrow, 
A day thy Lord doth know, 


Not clear nor dark that morning, 
That time not day nor night; 

Peace broods upon its dawning, 
Secure and infinite. 

It sees no cloud o’ercasting 
Its sunshine.evermore ; 

No tears, no pain, no fasting, 
The vigil eve is o’er. 





For shame thou shalt have double, 
For one deep sob of woe, 

One moment sore of trouble, 
Eternal bliss shalt know. 

There endless is thy pleasure, 
There countless is thy gain, 

Past all degree and measure, 
Reward shall comfort pain. 


No more with grief and sighing 
Thou drawest painful breath; 
There shall be no more crying, 
There shall be no more deat 
Such festival is holden 
Where all God’s saints shall be, 
Where seers and prophets olden 
Shall keep the feast with thee. 





CONFESSIONS OF A REFORMED 
HUMORIST. 


[Robert J. Burdette, in Lippincott’s Magazine.] 


When I sit down and think—I do think 
sometimes—I seldom think of anything 
hunorous: my thoughts, with rare excep- 
tions, are serious —indeed, rather sombre 
in their tendency. Of late years espe- 
cially, I am aware of a constant struggle 
against melancholy. But when I look 
away from myself, I see a world full of 
ludicrous situations, comical incongruities, 
humorous incident; and often I find my- 
self laughing at people and things, while 
those around me see nothing but common- 
place surroundings. This . sometimes 
wretched facuity of seeing the humorousoi 
ludicrous side of everything was born with 
me, I think. Ofttimes it got me into trouble 
when I was a boy, in school and in church 
and in society. So I write usually of what 
I have really seen, dressing the incident 
in a good deal of spangle and high com: 
plexion, of course, to inake it appear well 
vefore the footlights. And yet I don’t like 
to laugh at people. .I don’t think the peo- 
ple about whom I write ever recognize 
themselves in my sketches. I know ] 
don’t want them to. Id rather laugh 
with a man a hundred times than laugh at 
him once. For that matter, I figure as the 
centre-piece in the most ridiculous light 
in many of my personal sketches. But all 
that goes for nothing. It never hurts you 
to pinch yourself, you know. 

As Mrs. Burdette’s health failed, I did 





SEELEY’S HARD RUBBER 


ture with comfort and safety, thereby completivgara- 
dical CU 26 Sal all curable cases, Impervious to nivis. 
ture, may 1 in bathing; and fitting perfectly 
to form of bo aay are worn without inconvenience by the 
youngest child, most delicate la'!y, or the laboring man, 
avoiding all peur, pry OG padded. Fnpleasant- 
ess, bens LIGHT d Y, 
ways reliable.  Ludorse: yp Bing Surgeons, Phy- 
sicians, Medical Colleges, hor Bheptials everywhere, 





Fig. fl. 
Made. in every desirable pattern, with pads ana- 
tomically constructed, to suit all cases. 
CAUT sade on of imitations that look like 
eet ge mane only, to sell on ~ Lo iatee | 
uired b; ‘oods during f the past 25 years. | 
poets f are x inly stampe 
“T, B. SEELEY & ©0., WARRANTED” 


chestaut St} ESTABLISHMENTS { Philadelphia | 


2" The Correct and Skillful Mechanical Treatment of 
HERNIA OR RUPTURE A SPECIALTY | 


6 correc’ tation of a suitable truss 
oy r~ pe in tes case, = {instructions od its pro. 
per we necessary chen 


es and alterati 
Ra’ REFERENCES:—Profs, S. D. Trea, D. Hayes | 
Agnew, Willard Parker, W. H. Pancoast, Dr. Thomas &, 
Morton, and all distinguished Surgeons or Physicians, 
Our * MECHANICAL TREATMENT OF HERNIA | 
and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ”’—Contents:— 
Hernia or bay Goltnrated ; its different descrip. 
ns—cause, trea’ t and eure, Also Corpulency, 
Abdominal Tiveaicnstees and Vericocele, Kk pp. 
and 180 illustrations. Mailed on receipt of 25 Ceats, 
I. B. SEELEY & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


A LADY OR GENTLEMAN W::,5 few bun- 


vest for outfit can have a pleasant and lucrative busi- 
ness at their own home. PINE LEN &, BATH 
INSTITUTE, 609 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Great Secret of ee Cae Rosters of Se oame, TY 
BIRD MANNA birds and “preaseve them 








= 





health, 15c. by mail. Sold oly deo ists. Directions free. 
BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N Philadelphia, Pa, 


Will retain the most ciutticult forms of Hernia or i | H 


more and more of my work at home, soon 


| withdrawing entirely from desk-work in 


— Hawkeye office, and writing alto 
ether at home. “Her Little Serene 
lighness” was at this time quite help- 
less, suffering every moment, in every 
joint, rheumatic pain, acute and terri- 
ble. But in these years of her suffer- 
ing helplessness, more than ever is visible 
her collaboration in my work. All manu- 
script was read to her before it. went ta 
the paper. Sheadded a thought here and 
there, suggested a change of word or 
phrase, and, so tenderly that in her trem- 
ling hand the usual ly dreaded and re- 





morseless “ blue pencil” became a wand 
| of blessing, struck out entire sentences 
and pet paragraphs. How well she knew 
| “what not to print”! Blessed indeed is 
‘the man who writes with such a critic 
‘looking over his shoulder,—a wife who 
loves and prizes her husband’s reputation 
far above his own vanity or recklessness ! 
| At times she wove into our’ work whole 
pages of her own, and in some instances 
| she wrote one-half of a long sketeh o1 
letter; and I think only ourselves could 
see where the sketch was joined. Onc 
day, as I was gathering up the “copy” 
which represented the morning’s work, 
she sli tipped into the leaves, with comically 
feigned timidity, a little. poem, which, 
she said, she ventured to lay before the 
great editor, and would like a copy of the 
paper containing it, if published. It was 
obin’s Nest, or tender little story of hei 
own life. It was her only published poem ; 
although after she fell asleep I found 





























March 12, 1887.] 








several fragments of her, verses, written 
be in-stricken’ fingers that could 
rocky hold the pen. 

es the winter of 1877, I wrote a lecture 
about two hours long, and went out and 
said it without hesitation, manuscript, or 
remorse. The writing of that lecture, 
“The Rise and Fall of the Moustache,” 
was a comical piece of business, Dr. 
Charles Beardsley, then editor-in-chief of 
The Hawkeye, said to me one day, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you write a lecture?” Straightway 
I went home, and told Her Little Serene 
Highness what he said. Her face lit up 
like a ray of sunshine, ‘“ Ah,” she ex- 
claimed, “ Dr. Beardsley is as wise as he 
is good. I’ve been waiting for this for 

years.” I was afraid to venture; but Her 

ittle Serenity coaxed and petted and 
argued in her womanly way, and at last 
the lecture was completed. She calmly 
sent her little blue panel) cruising over its 
blotted pages, and, after making many 
prizes and sinking many a gallant rhetori- 
cal three-decker, she sent me out. I am 
afraid I didn’t go out very grandly. Iwas 
badly frightened, I had no voice, no 
elocutionary training, no presence, no atti- 
tude, no gesture; my pronunciation was 
faulty, and my grammar uncertain: I had 
nothing but my lecture and my wife. 
How could I fail? 

The critics were kind; they were more 
than kind. Indeed, they have always 
dealt very gently with me. Possibly—I 
think probably—because I am scarcely 
worthy of the envenomed steel, but possi- 
bly because the critic is not so ‘Jurid as he 
is painted. Certainly I have every reason 
to feel grateful to him for his forbearance, 
because he has in silence passed over faults 
that are so glaring I can even see them 
myself, and has ‘often given me praise 
where censure was due, And if ever he 
shall see fit to withhold the honey-comb 
of pleasant words, and hand me the bitter- 
est gourd that ever stung the palate, I will 
chew it with all meekness and content, for 
the sake of the many sweets I have already 
eaten from his hand.... 

Always with fear and trembling do I 
face an audience. This is due partly toa 
keen consciousness of my own limitations, 
and partly to that indescribable something 
which terrifies most public speakers. They 
fh before the audience as before a jury. 

‘his feeling passes away in a few moments 

however, especially with a warm- hearted 
audience. Still, I have grown very tired 
of lecturing —almost as tired as my au- 
diences, Seckane, Nine winters of lectur- 
ing at night and writing newspaper 
sketches on the railway-trains by — 
have given me all I want of it, and J am 
anxious to leave the platform and return 
to the desk. I am tired of the railroads, 
tired of the restaurants, tired of the hotels, 
tired of scrapple, tired of spare yooms, 
tired of late cn and early trains, and 
#0 nervous and apprehensive about the 
lecture every night that I had rather run 
away from an engagement than fill one, 
any time. I think I would like to be a 
hermit, and spend the rest of my days in 
— quiet old monastery like Vassar Col- 

e or Taylor Hall...., 

P drifte away from The Hawkeye to 
The Brooklyn Eagle, the only journal 
with which I am now connected. Six 
years ago we came to Philadelphia to se- 
cure medical treatment for Mrs. Burdette, 
and shortly afterwards made our home in 
Ardmore. Here, wearied with the Jong 
struggle with pain and helplessness, Her 
Little Serene Highness fell 1 asleep; and 
as I close this paper, I miss the loving 
collaboration that with so much of grace 
and delicacy would have better prepared 
these pages for the reader. ‘The first throb 
of literary et, earliest and later 
successes, 80 ave been success- 
ful, whatever Works of mine men may be 
pleased to remember most pleasantly, 
whatever of earnestness and high purpose 
there is in my life, whatever inspiration I 
ever had or have that enters into my work 
and makes it more worthy of acceptance 
I owe to the gentlest, best, and wield of 
critics and col aborators, a loving, devoted 
wife. And if ever I should win one of the 
prizes which men sometimes give to those 
who amuse them, the wreath should be 

laced, not on the head of the jester who 
aughs and sings, but on the brows of her 
who inspired the mirth and the song. 
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ESTEY ORGAN Co., 

Brattleboro, Vi. 

WHETHER you WANT eee 
PIANO @ORGAN 
you to write to the 


1IANO-ORGAN GO., 


Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 


MASON ORGAN 
HAMLIN PIANO 


HooK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
invite the attention of Organists 
Committees to their 
Descriptive Circulars, whicl 
pogne free o on ts en 


. CHURCH FURNITURE 
LODGE FURNITURE 


BAXTER C.SWAN 


244-246 S. Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Write for catalogue. 
aa Mention this paper. 


p> pla, Applin Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SuiTS 


27 Sudbury. Street, 
Send for Cataogue. BOSTON, 
LODCE & PARLOR: 


FURNITURE 


t a. in he Country. 





BEETHOVEN 





logne of 100 different 
Styles,address Mason 
& Hamiin. Bosion, 
New York, or Chicago. 




















CHURCH 








1. & R. LAMB, 
go Gercingst WY. 











Fants,Embroidery, $.8. Seecahs 


CHURCH 


Sunday-schoo! Banners, $1. 50 to $10. 


Silk & eri. Send for illustrated 
. 133 N. 8d Street, Philade Iphita, 








send for circulars. 
Stnined Gitass, KH, GHISSLER. 
Banners. 1 1 iW. St St. > NewY ork 





Ask your Sa Lauppty 3 house for 


BIBLE TESSON PICTURE, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Couper and Tin for Church 
wie ) rire * aaa Farms,ete, FU 





"VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 


MoShane Bell corte 


Finest anes 


NCREASE itt aoe 


We propose to send by mai! a sample burner that 
will doubte your li 





‘over 6, 000, O00 ProPLEuse 


OMe SEEDS 


son using Gar- 

parr den, Field or 
) Flower SKEDS should 
send for it, Address 
D, MM. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich, 






a rea inte 
wil aa 
Reece roles Ss ta 


deh Needs Pr taken a re 
coals Fonds on receipt 
per pores. All who try 


Borin in pA cae OE. ate Kt ata ‘0. 
1303 i Market or. ar. os re sini hia, Pa. 








§99 strong, vigorous, healthy plants now ready. 
Mg 9,000, -s of glass. 36 large greenhouses. We give away 
every year more plants than many rms grow. Prices 
redu Satisfaction guarantecd. Send for our Catalogue, 


MILLER & HUNT, 


CHICACO, ILLINOIS. _ 


Have take FIRST PREMIUMS 


at state and other fairs. My cus- 
tomers praise them. Choice sam- 
les (vegetable and flower) and 
Uustresed, catelo ue, 10¢, sil- 
ver, - HE. MAN, Beeds- 
man, me dataoer, Mass. 


SEEDS SViMeway Lass 
ixed Flower 35 
kinds), with PARK'S FLORAL 


GuIpDE,ali for2 stamps. Every flower lover delighted, 
Yell ali your friends. G. W. ParK, Fannettsburg, Pa. 
Send atonce. This notice will not appear aga. ne 


Bulbs and Plants, Our new 
Giaut Pansies are the largest and 
finest in the world, Twenty-five 


© cents per 
JOUN LEWIS CHILD, Queens, New York, 


prs R’S GARDEN SEEDS are the best. 
Calendar for 6c. in stamps, Seed catalogue free, 
H, A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
SHOE. = 


Stylish, Durable, Rasy Fittin 
The best $3 Shoe in the Wor 


W. L. DOUGLAS 


$2.50 SHOE 


equals the $8 Shoes adver- <6 
tised by other firms, 


Our 





(TRADE MARK.) 

































SHOE FOR BOY great satisfaction, The 
above are made in Botsone Congress and Lace, all 
Styles of toe. Kvery pair warranted; name and price 
sanned on bottom 4 each shoe, No others genuine. 
Sola by. 2,000 dealers throughout ihe U. 8 If your 
dealer aes an oor GLAS. them. send naime on postal to 
w.L. D rockton, Mass,, for tree 
Glbramatlon ba re mai ed, 1, p stage tree. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING, 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST Rees Ae 














ARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 





BUTTONS 





never break chimney, 
sutety, fit the lamps you 
Cost One Dollar each. 


DWELLING 


FINISHED in BRONZE AND POL> 
ISHED SRASS, COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 


extinguish like gas wit 
have withont change, 






| ——-—_—_—___- EET. 6 


SEND FOR DESIGNS, FREE, 


A. J. WEIDENER 
36 S. Second St. Phila, 


CHURCH LICHTS., 


ae ae Chandeliers, Brackets, Pulpit ion woe 








See orn, | mere 








ane DRESSING. | 
DIES, enamel your 
rahe! twice @ year, tops 
once a week, and you have 
the finest-polished stove in 
the world. For sale by all 
_Srocers and stove dealers, 





BAILEY REFLECTORS F OR CHURCHES 


Differ from all others t they spread the | 
all pars f the room, ‘Bend for catal lng pres 
BAILEY REFLECTOR CO,, ne PIPRSBO NOT Pa. 


~ GOOD WAGES AND STEADY WORK. 








Bowens & Day 42 Barclay St. 


Address for terms, E. B. RICHARDSON & CO., 
Kanadesaga Nurseries, Geneva, N. Y. 


Establishea 








ENGLISH ‘stu ‘PUDDING 


Better than home-made. More conventontand very 
ecgnoinical. A Rich Dessert that is a! were reaciy,” 


WALITY CF EVERY CAN 1S Gt IANTES. 


No er ased insido tho can No Per A ned i iwc a 
’ He-gge grocer don't cour ah, ve ne, 


OD NEWS 
coop h Roles. 


CREST AMERICAN T 







“Greatest ofr. Now's your tine 

toa get orders for our oebrated 
; ‘Peas, Coffees and Bakin 

Powder, ar vd secure & beautify fi 

COMPAN 1g Gold Band ov Moss Rose China 

7 Tea Sot, Dinnor 5: t, Gold Bend 











Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lar mp, Castor, or 


| Moss R 
| Websters Dictionary. ly ir partion )ere adress 


ERIC N TEA CO.~, 
ant 33V oy 8t., Now Yor 


P.O Bor 28 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFONTING 


COCOA 








DURKEE s 


SALAD DRESSING 


“WITHOUT A RIVAL.” 


BEWARE or ALL IMITATIONS, ° 


2 “WOOD'S'’* PURE. - 

& FLAVOKi RING EXTRACTS 
ie EXCEL ALL OTHERS, 

so” S THOS. WOOD & CO, BOSTON, 

WrGivE Aw “AY DINNER, TRa, 

Leica wer ite kt toca antes 


Coffee. Send for Club hook. GREAT CHIN 
ThA COMPANY, BO tate Stree, Boston. 4 














Sausages $ flay cored with 


BELL'S SAUSAGE SEASONING 


are superior to all others, 


BAKER'S BREAKFAST COCOA. - 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for. 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


ING TRUTHS FOR 


"By John B. Gough. 

qt» x naman and. pal ete re, oan ie trot tale 
= TT 1 brats Waneeke eee cn. 8 
ae bisaaae io fr Sree 


Book Agents Wanted! 


FOR “THE RELAUTIFUL, THK WON- 
DERKVUL, AND THE WISE,” 
Cpe agent roid 261 jn Salen.O.,inten weeks; another 
aoe in 8 weeks in Pa,: another 104 in 15 days in town 
500. pee exper. enced boy thade O70 jirst week fn N.C. 














er 50,000 sold, Prose, Poviry. 210d Music, well 

iirated, 690 subseetn: Luts ude tion by ‘Re 

CHASE, LU.D.. mein. Com. He .. Also other 
Staudard Books aid Bible a "TRRMS, 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO... 1003. Arsh St. Ph ia., Pa. 


ves notorie 


ls w 

ae 7 
MATIC HT RA. fait we Autos: 
nae precees atom for Eamuy 













N VELTY & RUG anes 
AGENTS WA nD, Manufac- 

AGENTS N PE TO a: y" Br BOOK 
report rap Jenten. Address for clreular and terms, 
older. very fara 


i= pula pat Tio coat y; seat 
Lecture Wat to Be te Percy) eta 
lication, Witmor Gaby # 00., Roow 

Pe. 27,3 td per " 

Gitta ‘idies, Hoods, M £ 

ent by mal A vit directions, ai. 

- e turers ‘Stamped Rug Patterns on 

— ° ere aware at tale ements. 
Send for circular, & 00. Tol °, hos 
Full BY BEN Wit, PERL Ke EY PS POOF RE 
celeb mvsiew, Vonderfully popular. Agen's 
He BBARD BROS.. Publishers, Puila,, Pa. 
A DA in your own 

5 to 6 town selling 

me poems Tidy 

wemmennerians ven. if 

ily buysthem. Sample and Ramee price- jist »y mail, 
lée. ine, stamps. W; Hasselbac h, box 861, Sandusky, 0. 
$5 to $10 A DAY, %en,2"4, women 
* wanted, One dgen 

writes : ‘J autke from $5.00 lo $10.00 a day. Can maket 


every day iu the year.” Another, ‘Took 80 orders in 
aboutthreedays. ’ ‘Terms free. J.H. Farle, Pub,, Boston 
\ GENTS wanted to canvass business houses fora 
New Account-Book. $3.00 to $15.00 





made daily by ener a 2 For sample 
sheet and a HILDN. Pub rs, > acres 
, PAMPHI Bt., New York 
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AMERICAN FIRE. 
INSURANCE CO. 





Office in Company’s Building, 


308 and 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital $500,000.00 
Reserve for Paearewee and 

all other elalinns.......... ......... 1,248,981.44 
Sarplus over sit Linbitiines Recess 552,874.22 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1887, 
ngupaagtot sk aie ai 
RS: 
i} . 
Tree Rupee Slama means 
Israel Morris, Jos. E. Gillingham. 


Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel W' Jr., 
Chas. 8. Whelen. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOME RY, Prest. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 


MINNESOTA. NORTH DAKOTA. 


ANTELOPE, MOUSE, 


~-AND— 


RED RIVER VALLEYS 


AND TORTLE MOUNTAIN DISTRICT. 


‘With 200 miles New Railroad, Good biarkets, Numer- 
us New Towns (including Ru Rugby, an im Powe 
W 








Cc. H. ne 
G, P, A. St. P. M, and M. Ry., St, Paul, Minn, 


7 % catia 8% 


mpamood Pires © 


fever rare Pie 


Sean tora son Tereete at wheter, r times the inna aoe 


10 Per Cent. Investment. 
The Mass. Real Estate Co. 


earned 1034 per cent net upon its capital invested 
resent time,and now owns about half a mil- 
ton dollars’ worth of first-class business real estate. 
t is under the management of some of the strongest 

ness men in New England. bry wares of com- 


n: EO > 
yr gent mo Washington Street, =e Masi, 








; ee 
FARM M papi 





Hau MORTEAES: 


De weil, PAL and INTEREST 
GQUARANTEED by the 


Sritst $280,000 and Trust Co. 


76 oa aura $280,000 
pinot ‘orecage Securit 8 
4 pd bh ae iM. MeDONALD. 


oy 2 3 Wail Street, New York, N.Y. 


CAREFULLY SELECTED ra 











THE srr 





AIERICAN INVESTMENT C0. Capital $600,000). 
eed Loans. 


ax Garett contehal ~} double income and 
Capitalize premium. 150 Nassau St. (mention paper). 


T's TRAVELERS OF HARTFORD. 
RIGINAL ACCIDENT bog | oa Sag AMERICA, 
LARGEST IN THE 
Also, BEST OF LIFE COMPANIES. 








A. KEAN & CO., Bankers, Uhicago, Il. Munici- 
e pal bonds and other investments. 


Lists sent. 








weet 3 ta Mines in the 

Rocky Mou ain from Sh into Bier part. 
pins. To navick y introduce, price only Uy B3c~» post paid. 
H. eAuuee, py LE ye 


SERS mien pense 





THE REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW GRANITE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 


No. 1840 CEXEESTNUT STREET. 
Capital, $500,000. Charter Perpetual. 


This Company transacts a sacts @ general 1 Real Estate business, 
> and takes general charge and m ment of Prope poy 
Receives deposits of money payable by check, and allows 
= interest thereon; also rents Safe Deposit Boxes in Burglar- 
Proof Vaults. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, etc., 
and executes Trusts of every description. 

Becomes Surety for the faithful performance of any Trust 


i | or Office. Acts as Transfer Agent or = of Stocks 
and Bonds of Corporations or Munici 

Issues Policies of Title Insurance to 11 Estate and Mort- 

ges: also Policies of Special Insurance against Decedents’ 

i be ts Mechanics’ Liens, Judgments, old Ground Rents, etc. 


Collects Ground Rents, Interest on Mortgages, Dividends, 
| and Income of all kinds whatsoever. 
| All Trust: Funds and Investments are kept separate and 
apart from those of the Company. Pp 
OFFICERS, 
President, FRANK K. HIPPLE. 
Secretary, WILLIAM R. PHILLER. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM F. NORTH. 
Real Estate Officer, rice oa B. PROSSER. 


Dire 
* Frank K. Hipple, William M. CSingerly, Charles W. Henry, 


Henry C. Gibson, John Wanamaker, John F. Betz, 
& Lemuel Coffin, George Philler, Thomas Dolan, 
="y Beauveau Borie, Edward T. Steel, R. Dale Benson, 





Solicitor, GEORGE JUNKIN. 


FOR MEN AND CHILDREN. 


Harris’Cassimeres were the vanguard of good,creditable American cassimetes. 

Edward Harris began the work, and began it right, generations ago; the 
sons have improved on his. 

Tasteful, tenacious, true,—there are no words needed to tell those who have 
worn them how good they are; honest wear and beauty of texture are recom- 
mendations they carry about with them. 

A big quantity bought at a close offer and a shade less profit permit us to 
sell these goods in spring styles and weights at very unusual prices : 

Pantaloons at $5.00 (a specialty). 
Children’s Suits at $6.00, $6.50, $7.00. 

We speak ot them as if we had stood over the looms. You'll think as 

highly of ed after they are in your possession. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HAL XL, 
South-east Corner Sixth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


rs, teachers, and superintendents, 


REV. i |. MOMBERT'S GREAT LIVES 


Should be in our Sunday-school library as well as in 
your “The study of each ves enncbiee the heart, 
awakens the mind, and inspires the ambition of high 











urpose.”—The Church Bulletin. FULL PAGE MAPS. 
nt tosupts, ape nt ney » pen spelt, fee os LACH, 
SHEWELL, & 7 Frank , Boston ; 748 


Broadway, N. a A NMention The Sookie School T. mes, 


} LADIE TIONER Y for their correspondence 


wear Pe aaastre Se for CRANE’S 
DIES’ NOTE ENVELOPES 


match (the ola: nf reliable line). These hk 
fre presented Superfine and Extra Superfine 
the latter being Unsurpassed in rit 
finest foreign 


imish by even C4 
rodnction. Sold by all stationers 
A VARIETY OF TINTS AND SUBFACES. 
TYPE WRITER PAPER. 
females: and prices etee on application. 
JOHN C TESS, § Stationer ani Printer, 
420 Lineare Street, Philadelphia, 


BARNES’ 
NATIONAL INK. 


CLIMAX INK ERASER 


Removes ink in two seconds, writing disappears =e 
mare, ink blots removed, errors corr Sent 
paid on receipt of 45 cents. Pa: . sous better 
asalary. Write for our liberal discoun 

Climax Ink Eraser eg Cleveland, Ohio. . 


> | THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 





who prefer a nice quality of STA- 











j/EMBROIDERY SILK 


Ends at half 
FE ene Poorw ype fh nny dae bees to 





Tested ai pounds to sq.inch at New Orleans Ex 
aeien is then eine LE PAGES LIQUIDGL 
only by Russia Cement Co., ret bel cey Mass. 


Samples mailed for 20c.(stamps). Beware of imitations. 


Tae vantages of using Paged Writi 
Pada, just pended by L. Lipwax, Philadet 


phia, bespeak a Note Size, 15 cents. 


yee STEEL 


PENS. 
Tending Nos. 048, 14, 180, 185, $83, 161, 
r Sale by all Sta: 

THE ESTERBROOK eras “PEN co, 
Works: Camden,™.J. 26 John St., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Toroucnout THe WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION—-1878. 


TOOLS § Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 
















EUREKA! “I have found it” is the delighted 


exclamation o usin, 
a our SE ae sink nak iz 
yang AY or Sw yee 

Poss Ootors, PURER 


END 6 CENTS for samples of the famous cus- 
tom-made Plymouth Rock $3 Panis. Rules tor self 








measurementanda cloth tape measure included. Eve: 
refunded. P uth 


pel pees 


aranteed or mipee xe 
Pants Co., 81 Milk 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Perfect Necktie Holder. 


ag 10 4 for sample pkg. of 4 bold- 
8. B. LANTS, 708 Chestnut 8t., 















Philadelphia. 
f= I D idm tgp stm Shirt. postpaid 
pion ue Free. is Di 





"SHIRTS | Bz 


en 147 N. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 


PENCERIANIE: 




















TEEL PENS 


Are The Best 











ereehernent Carpenter’s Tools. 
almer, Conntnshae & Ceo. 
(Linaited), 607 Market St, hiladelphia, 





All Goods Under Regular Prices: 





sian ensicaiabbiias in sual Goods. 
BLACK SATINE BERBERS. 


35 inch Figured Black Berbers, 37};c. 
worth 62ce, 
35 inch Plain Black Berbers, 25c., 
worth 50ce. 


T. Hi BELCHER'S CRYSTAL PALACE, 


Eighth and Filbert Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 
Mail orders receive prompt attention. 





A large, new, and attractive line of 
patterns in all grades can be seen in the 
Carpet Salesrooms of J. & J. DOBSON, 
809, 811, and 813 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. They still have some of their 
$1 Moquettes and 65c. Tapestry Brus- 
sels, As they make the carpets they 
sell at retail, why buy anywhere else 
and pay more for qualities not as good ? 
Go to them and save the intermediate 
profits. 





JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


are now displaying an assortment of 
Spring Dress Goods unprecedented for 
variety and originality. In addition to 
the importations already announced 
they have received a number of exclu- 
sive novelties which will not be dupli- 
cated this season; also a choice collec- 
tion of India and China Pongee Silks 
in new colorings and designs. 

MAIL ORDERS promptly attended 
to. Address 


JAMES McCREERY & C0, 








Ai MUSICAL SKETCHES, 
hy others, A Beg Ter- 


After H. ZrEBLAND. 
\y rier, Dick. 


Fine Fhomesecures: 
Road 
Through pe Sinan. at 
ter Consta 





ey yand others. 


mn 
The most ntactefal 
net Frames. All the 


gers Groups. 


JAS. 8. TARLE WSN 1 Shiladelphiag 


and mo 





CANDY Series Faesrerrmeer ice 
fs) 


ed 
Bie so etual in te map, We : ve also a complete line 
new nove sam 
1 pow uk Ot ed. ey ee KA 
of U. bya send ke tat for Lyop list 
by mail, sen 





























The tentig Salesl Times eeteetn to ated enly abvertiomente that ero-censewerthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 





ill refund te subscribers any money that they lese thereby. 








